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PARAMOUNT AIMS 


EDUCATION does not mean handing on parcels of knowl- 

edge to other people. It means kindling intellectual 
pursuits. Our aim in education should be to get a power of 
self-adjustment, to keep alive the spirit of adventure, to 
inculcate a readiness to do drudgery, and above all things 
to form judgment and character. We need an education 
which opens the mind and trains the practical aptitudes; 
which inspires courage and faith and fortitude while also 
imparting knowledge and a scientific way of looking at 
things, and the scientific way of doing things; which opens 
up new opportunities and at the same time cultivates the 
intellectual and moral powers by means of which alone, 
these opportunities can be seen and seized. 


—SIR MICHAEL SADLER. 
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PROMOTION CERTIFICATES 


Handsomely lithographed on good paper, certain to 
be highly prized by every scholar receiving this evi- 
dence of progress. For Public School pupils only. 
No. 222—Size 8%x6% inches. Per doz... 4 


EXAMINATION FOOLSCAP 


No. 110—Single sheets, ruled both sides, with 
margin. 
5 reams 

No. 112—Single sheets, ruied both sides, without 
margin. Per ream 


DUPLICATOR COMPOUND 
For making your own Duplicator. Best quality. 


en a es 90c 
2% Ib. tin 

Tray, 9x13 inches 

Ink, Per bottie 

Hektograph Pencil 


ALL ABOVE PREPAID AND TAX FREE 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


The ELIXIR OF LIFE 


Our service is to put nature’s food into header 
home in the finest condition. ‘ 


FRESH MILK, CREAM and BUTTERMILK 
Properiy Pasteurized 


UNION MILK COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Phone M4686 Calgary, Alberta 


| SUMMER SMARTNESS 


Our Store is Noted for Distinctive 
Styles at Thrift Prices 


We can outfit you smartly at a small cost. 
@ oe * 


WE INVITE YOU TO SEE OUR RANGE OF 


SUMMER APPAREL WHEN IN THE CITY. 
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Sweet Sixteen Shop 
1211a First Street West . - - Calgary 
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ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


A good residence for Summer School Teachers and Students 
WITH A FULLY EQUIPPED AND GREATLY IMPROVED CAFETERIA SYSTEM 


St. Joseph’s will be able to provide for all the wants of its residents and its casual visitors. 
Drop in and see our improved service. 


The Bursar 


Dining Room Service as Usual. 


Edmonton, Alta. 
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Editorial 


NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS FOR CANADA 


E have recently received a communication from Ottawa 

advising us that a resolution has been proposed in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Paul Martin, Member of Parlia- 
ment for Essex East, Ontario, which reads as follows: 


“WHEREAS the important industrial nations of the 
world are spending large sums annually in scholarship sys- 
tems, to ensure that the most brilliant of their boys and 
girls may not be prevented because of a lack of financial 
resources, from securing adequate academic training to 
enable them to take their proper place as thoroughly trained 
leaders in the industrial, professional and public life of 
their respective countries; ; 


’ 

“AND WHEREAS in this age of scientific advance in all 
walks of life Canada cannot afford to longer ignore and 
lose the tremendous asset which it possesses in the latent 
ability for trained leadership of the brightest of her young 
people; 

“THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that in the opinion 
of this House, following the practice already established in 
Great Britain and other industrial countries, the Govern- 
ment should investigate the desirability of a system of na- 
tional scholarships to be made available to outstanding stu- 
dents who are financially unable to continue their education, 
to enable them to secure under-graduate and (or) post- 
graduate training in our universities, university colleges, 
agricultural colleges and technical schools.” 

Se gi ge -—® 


T will be readily agreed that the number of scholarships 
offered in Alberta is all too small and The A.T.A. Magazine 
would welcome heartily any increase in their number. Now 
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that the cost of é¢ducation, particularly at the higher levels, 
is rapidly increasing, unless more scholarships are provided 
we shall find our higher institutions practically barred to 
all but the sons and daughters of the well-to-do. 

* * * *& 

E took the trouble to look up in the calendar of the 

University of Alberta what scholarships of any par- 
ticular monetary value were offered to University matricu- 
lants. These are as follows: 

1. Women’s University Club Matriculation Scholarship 
of $100 open to women students only on the results of the 
Grade XII examinations in certain prescribed subjects. 

2. The Daughters of the Empire Matriculation Bursary. 
This is a really worthwhile prize of $1,200, and is offered 
only to the sons and daughters of men killed or permanently 
disabled while serving as soldier, sailor, or member of the 
air force. 

3. The Robert Tegler Scholarships. These are three in 
number, offered to students of the high schools of the City 
of Edmonton, and provide for three years’ tuition and Stu- 
dents’ Union fees at the University of Alberta. 

4. University of Alberta Matriculation Scholarships. 
These are three in number, and are offered annually for 
competition in the province at large, on the same terms as 
the Tegler Scholarships. 

oo &e 
O much (or so little) for getting into our University with 
fees paid wholly or in part through the Scholarship 
method. Searching around for help for the able but impe- 
cunious University student who may have ambitions to pro- 
ceed further with his studies, we find the following monetary 
aids: 

1. Two Scholarships in the field of English, valued at 
$125 and $300 respectively. 

2. The French Government Bursary valued at 11,000 
francs for a year’s tuition at a French University. 

3. The Travelling Scholarship of the Federation of Uni- 
versity women in Canada, valued at $1,250. 

4. Daughters of the Empire Post-graduate Overseas 
Scholarship, valued at $1,400. 

5. The 1851 Exhibition Science Research Scholarships. 
Three of these are offered each year to the students of the 
eight Canadian Universities. They are valued at £250 per 
annum. 

6. The Rhodes Scholarship. This is offered annually, 
carries with it a stipend of £400 a year, and may be held 
for three years. 

7. The Robert Tegler Research Scholarship, valued at 
$600, tenable for one year. 

8. Ten Fellowships each of $1,500 offered by the Royal 
Society of Canada to graduates of Canadian Universities or 
Colleges. 

9. Two Research Scholarships of $600 each, offered by 
the Board of Governors of the University of Alberta. 

“er, Se 
ROM the above it will be seen that the Dominion Govern- 
ment is in no way concerned in giving aid to brilliant 
young men and women who, through circumstances over 
which they have little or no control, are prevented from at- 
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tending our higher institutions of learning, and so taking 
their places as leaders in the cultural life or material devel- 
opment of our country. It appears to us then that Mr. Mar- 
tin’s resolution is particularly timely. He himself has the 
following to say about his proposed resolution: 


“The resolution which I propose to introduce in the House 
of Commons dealing with the establishment of National 
Scholarships in Canada is motivated largely by my personal 
experience with many boys and girls of marked ability with 
whom I have come in contact, who, because of financial dis- 
ability are unable to receive the university training which 
their abilities warrant and who are consequently precluded 
from making their contribution to the national welfare. 

“Tt is not my intention that these scholarships shall serve 
essentially as an unemployment measure, but there will be 
the incidental advantage that the plight of present day 
youth in this country will to this extent be given an oppor- 
tunity not now provided for. The long view is always the 
shortest view, and I am thinking essentially of the future. 
Progress and advance have always been preceded by much 
thought and properly directed energy. The great problems 
that face Canada will require men and women of great 
training, and there is no reason why those who should be 
given the advantage of training with the view of ultimate 
national advantage should be recruited only from the ranks 
of those who can afford to pay for this training . 

‘All classes in the community can justifiably complain of 
burdens imposed by current economic dislocation. It is not 
discriminatory to say the plight of youth today is truly a 
plight. I feel the acceptance of this resolution and conse- 
quential action based on it will tend to minimize the diffi- 
culties of the rising generation in this country. This pro- 
posal will, without question, provide for training leaders to 
assist in the solution of the complex problems that the 
future certainly has in store for Canada.” 

ae ee 


N the light of the foregoing it would be well for those of 
us who believe that a system of National Scholarships 
should be introduced to get behind the proposal and urge 


upon the Federal Government the great need for this un- 
dertaking. The A.T.A. Magazine wishes Mr. Martin every 
success in his attempt to arouse the Government to the need 


of establishing National Scholarships. 
+ e+e 


HOMEWORK 
R. C. H. SAVAGE, Principal of the Laurentide School, 
Grand’mére, Province of Quebec, asks us the following 


pertinent question: 
“Can you tell me the policy of your Association in re- 
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gard to the question of homework?” He then proceeds to 
classify homework as follows: 


Remedial Homework 

This type consists of individual work outlined by the 
teacher in consultation with the parent, or with the parent’s 
consent and promise of co-operation. Such work would be 
set for normal pupils who had missed a good deal of school 
work or who were finding some subject or part of a subject 
very difficult. The responsibility would be passed on to the 
parent only when the teacher or child had no time to do the 
work in school. 


Optional Homework 

This takes the form of work which the school encourages 
the pupil to do at home but which is in no way compulsory. 
It may be closely connected with the work being done in 
class, or may have little or no direct bearing on school work. 


Free Preparation Work 

This is work set during or at the end of a lesson or unit 
and which the pupil must have prepared by a certain time. 
The work may be done during lesson or study periods or 
at home. Such preparation becomes Homework only when 
there is not sufficient time to finish it in school. 


Compulsory Homework 

Some claim that there is virtue in school homework 
entirely aside from its usefulness as a preparation for future 
lessons; and that each day the school should set definite 
work to be done at home. Such work is not to be done at 
home simply because there is no time to do it in school: 
it is compulsory homework and must be done in the home. 
The actual doing of it under such conditions is presumed to 


be beneficial. 
* * * * 


HE question as to a policy for homework seems to us to 
be long overdue. Our opinion is that there is no_ policy 
in the schools of Alberta as to the assigning of homework. 
We assign homework largely because of tradition. Appar- 
ently its long practice seems to be its main justification. 
The improvements in the technique of industry with the 
attendant saving of labor, have gradually brought about a 
shortening of the labor day with a consequent increase in 
leisure time for the worker in industry. But how about 
our student population? 
— a, ae 
HE fact is that the development of the human mind 
cannot be likened to an industrial operation. There is no 
short-cut to the acquiring of an education. The human mind 
develops at the same rate it did fifty or a hundred years ago. 
We just simply haven’t discovered any mental labor-saving 
devices. Although the teacher’s work may be considerably 
lightened by mechanical aids to education, (some of which 
were demonstrated so admirably at the last Easter Conven- 
tion in Calgary) the student has to surmount the same obsta- 
cles to learning which his grandfathers did. And this takes 


time. 
* * * &* 


HE question might legitimately arise in the reader’s mind 
as to what all this has to do with the question of home- 
work. Granted that a certain amount of time is necessary 
for the development of the human mind, isn’t time just what 
we have most of? Why not lengthen the school life of a child 
rather than put him on a day-shift followed immediately 
by a night-shift? Teachers tell us, particularly high school 
teachers, that they would like to cut out a good deal of this 
homework, “but there is so much material to cover.” This 
is undoubtedly what keeps the farmer, his wife and all his 
children at work for such long hours in our poorer and more 
technically backward agricultural communities. An increase 
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in the number of school years would seem to be the logical 
means of remedying this state of affairs in our schools. 
a 
UT all homework is not assigned as an aid in covering 
the content of a school course. The object may be to 
put the student on his own resources so that he actually 
makes some effort to learn as opposed to constantly being 
taught. But is it necessary that this work be done at home 
where the likelihood is that the father or mother is called 
upon to help, and in many cases actually does the homework 
until the subject matter becomes too difficult for them to 
handle? It will be readily admitted that even when working 
on his own, the student will find it profitable, at times even 
distinctly necessary, to appeal to some maturer mind in 
order to overcome some of the difficulties with which he 
will likely meet. This leads us to think that study periods 
during the school day are desirable. The new course of 
studies being prepared for Grades IX-XII of the Alberta 
schools is making provision for such study periods. One- 
eighth of the school day will be set aside for private study. 


* * * * 


Was we maintain that generally speaking homework 
has been far too freely assigned in our schools, we 
agree with Mr. Savage that certain types of homework may 
be beneficial and even entirely necessary. Let us examine 
his classification briefly: 
(a) Remedial homework. 


There is no objection to be raised to the suggestion that 
students finding difficulty with, say reading, spelling and 
arithmetic, might be required to do a certain limited extra 
work in these subjects at home. To keep them up with 
their classmates and to avoid retardation with the conse- 
quent idea of being failures creeping in, parents would, and 
do, co-operate with the school. Similarly those who have 
missed a considerable part of school through illness or other 
cause might wish to do extra work at home to catch up. 
The parent should be allowed to make the decision in such 
cases. 

(b) Optional homework. 

We feel that the difficulty here would be the check-up 
to see that the work assigned had been covered. If there 
were no check-up, children might feel that there was no 
particular reason for doing the assignment. It does not 
seem to us there is any advantage to be gained in assigning 
work ‘‘which may have little or no direct bearing on school 
work.” 

(c) Free preparation work. 

As Mr. Savage states, this would only become homework 
when there is not sufficient time to do it in school. If 
laziness or other forms of time-wasting were responsible 
for this, we suppose that this would be “making the punish- 
ment fit the crime.” However, good judgment would have 
to be shown in the matter of setting preparation assign- 
ments. 


(d) Compulsory homework. 
We cannot wax very enthusiastic on the subject of the 


school making work to keep the child busy in his leisure 
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| Five doors West of The Hudson’s Bay Store 


hours. Our long-Canadian winters demand that a good 
deal of this work shall be done by artificial light, often none 
too good, with resulting eye-strain. Bodily deformities due 
to poring over books often in incorrect postures are all too 
common. Leisure time can be filled profitably with the study 
of music, various forms of dancing, sport, boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, ete. If parents are of the right sort they will see 
that children fill up their leisure in a useful and profitable 
manner. 





NOTICE 


We have had several queries for copies of the May 
issue which we have been unable to fill. We would appre- 
ciate the courtesy of any reader who might care to pass 
along his copy, and will be glad to pay postage upon re- 
ceipt. Just mail without postage, if you please. 
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THE CAPITOL Beauty Parlors 


W. R. COUGHLIN, Manager 
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10132 Jasper Ave., Edmonton. Phone 24355 | 
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VAN ALLEN & CLEMENT 


Barristers and Solicitors 


Solicitors for Alberta Teachers’ 
Association 
Suite 2, National Trust Building, Edmonton, Alta. 
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Before You Buy a 


New or Used Car 


be sure to 
See Our Complete Stock 
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MUCKLESTON'S 


BEAUTY PARLOR AND 
BARBER SHOP 
PERMANENT 
WAVING 


Finger Waving 
Marcelling, Treatments, etc. 








10316 Jasper Ave., Edmonton - - Phone 27651 
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Moyer School Supplies Ltd. 


EDMONTON 


- Winnipeg - Saskatoon - Edmonton 
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IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Save Some of that June Salary Cheque 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
Bear 


2% INTEREST 


Safety Deposit Boxes to Rent at 
from $3.00 up. 


EDMONTON MAIN OFFICE 
Jasper and McDougall 


J. A. WETMORE, Manager. 
S. T. SKENE, Asst. Manager 
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BRANCHES: 


South Side, West End, Norwood Boulevard 
EDMONTON 
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ST. STEPHEN’S 
COLLEGE 


(Under United Church of Canada) 


UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 
Edmonton 


Offers board and room accommodation 
to Summer School Students and teach- 
ers marking papers or on holiday. 
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HE SUN LIFE PENSION BOND with 

Assurance plan provides an infallible sys- 
tem of protection for the family; an equally 
certain and systematic plan of saving, a sys- 
tematic investment of the money saved, and 
a system that guarantees an unfailing income 
during the years of retirement. Thus you 
obtain security for yourself while giving 
security to your loved ones. In brief, the 
Bond provides— 


A DEFINITE amount for family 
protection, 


A DEFINITE pension, 
A DEFINITE pension age. 


Sun Life ‘gsnrance of Ganada 


R. F. nts ah Manager 
Empire Block Edmonton, Alberta 
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Why People Are Poor In Alberta 


By WILLIAM WALLACE, M.A., F.R.S.E. 


1. If a member of the legislature were to propose a law 
limiting the value of what a farmer should be allowed to 
take off his farm, for his own use, to a defined percentage 
of what he could sell, he would be promptly downed in 
derision. A farmer’s first business, it would be said, is to get 
the best living he can off his farm, consistently with selling 
enough to pay his taxes and buy necessaries he can’t raise. 
If he still has a surplus to sell, so much the better; but that 
is “something else again.” To set a limit to what a man 
may produce for his own use, out of his own resources, by 
his own industry, would rightly be deemed absurd. 


A Misfit Currency 


2. Yet that is just the situation the province is in today, 
as an autonomous unit, in consequence of the absurd cir- 
cumstance that her available currency, applicable to the 
exploitation of her natural resources for the purposes of 
self support, is determined by her export income. Which, 
being interpreted in terms of living, means that the extent 
to which the people of Alberta are permitted to provide for 
their own needs, by the application of their own industry 
and skill to their own natural resources, depends on the 
extent to which people of other lands. are willing to trade 
products with them. Could anything be more absurd? 

8. That such is the case we may readily satisfy ourselves 
by a rough analysis of the industrial accounting of the 
province, suitably generalized so as to make estimation 
easier. The figures employed do not represent actual facts. 
But they do exhibit clearly the kind of thing that is going 
on; and that is sufficient for the present purpose. 


Local Circulation 

4. As is well known, dominion currency (including bank 
notes) enters the province chiefly as the result of the an- 
nual exportation of agricultural produce. In the case of 
wheat which is the main item, the elevator companies, backed 
by the banks and government guarantees, take delivery of 
the bulk of each year’s crop between harvest and Christmas, 
discounting the final export price in cash payments to the 
farmers. 

5. The currency thus distributed then circulates vari- 
ously round the province in the negotiation of purely pro- 
vincial transactions, that is to say, in paying wages and 
taxes and local accounts, and in buying made-in-Alberta 
goods for local consumption; ultimately dribbling out of 
provincial circulation more or less continuously as it is 
applied to the purchase of: imported goods (commodities or 
services. ) : 

6. The case of wheat is taken as typical. Other lines of 
export activity are subject to similar treatment, differing 
only in detail. 


Conventional Estimate of Volume of Currency 

7. The generalization we propose, for the sake of sim- 
plification, is embodied in the following assumptions: 

(a) That the total export-income of the province, for a 
certain year is $200,000,000; 

(b) That this income becomes available as purchasing- 
power (through discount process) all at one time, say 
November 1; 

(c) That $20,000,000 is commandeered in taxes imme- 
diately, by provincial and municipal governments, for pay- 
ment of interest charges, and for the purchase of imported 
goods; and 





(d) That the balance, $180,000,000, passes out of the 
province again, at a uniform rate, in the course of the 
year, in purchases of imported goods by consumers and 
producers. 


8. In accordance with these assumptions, it is obvious 
that the residue still in circulation, at any time during the 
year, is the currency available from this source, at that 
time, for the transaction of local business. This is, so to 
speak, the “earned’’ currency of the province, the ultimate 
objective of which is the reciprocal purchase of imported 
goods, but which, in so far as it is not immediately required 
for that purpose, is free to circulate in the province as 
local currency. 


9. It is important to observe that the effect of the re- 
ciprocal character of export-import traffic in general is to 
prevent continuous accumulation of local currency derived 
from it; so that the amount in circulation locally at any 
time cannot be more than the annual value of the export 
income. It must always indeed be well below that value, 
because, for one reason, an appreciable percentage of all 
incoming credits will always be short-circuited on receipt 
to meet external accounts due and overdue. 


10. In addition to this earned currency there is presumed 
to be in circulation a certain supplementary volume of 
“rented” currency, the proceeds of foreign loans and in- 
vestment. Such capital advances, however, are virtually 
secured by mortgages on the future production they are 
expected to promote; so that the gain to local currency 
from this source, in any year, cannot be more than the 
difference between the total advances thus received and the 
total of maturing loans which must be retired, with the 
interest due. Partly, moreover, because this differential 
residue is commonly applied immediately to the purchase of 
imported capital goods, and is therefore short-circuited; 
and partly also because it tends to an ultimate zero-value, 
when, as now, the interest-paying capacity of the com- 
munity approaches its limit; foreign loans and investments 
may practically be discounted as a feeder of provincial cir- 
culation. Loans based on local bank deposits contribute 
nothing to local circulation; they merely restore to circu- 
lation funds previously withdrawn from normal circulation 
as savings for future use. 


11. On the assumptions made, then, the available volume 
of currency for the 12 months in question has an initial 
value of $180,000,000, and dwindles down to 0 in the course 
of the year, through expenditures on imported goods, ex- 
clusive of government expenditures of that class. The effect 
is therefore the same as if the average value, $90,000,000, 
had been in circulation uniformly throughout the year, 
among producers, merchants and consumers. 


12. Actually, the volume of currency in local circulation 
may be somewhat larger than the estimate just offered, as a 
consequence of the clearing-house methods used in inter- 
national exchanges, under which only marginal values are 
exchanged from time to time, sufficient to maintain a con- 
tinuous approximate balance of mutual trade accounting. 
The residual volume of currency available for local trade 
is both stabilized and increased by the enhanced economy 
of international currency exchanges. The rational estimate 
of $90,000,000 is, nevertheless, good enough for the argu- 
ment. 
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Thrift News for Teachers 
Attending Summer School 


Johnstone Walker’s July Clearance Sale 
Will Commence Thursday, July 2nd 


@ Make a practice of reading Johnstone Walker’s Daily Store News 
appearing in “The Edmonton Journal.” 


@ The savings will go a long way towards defraying your expenses 
while attending Summer School. 


Johnstone Walker 
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EDMONTON’S OWN STORE ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS AGO 


irvcorke store | Rgmonton Exhibition |e” 
JULY 13th to 18th, 1936 


PRIZE LIST NOW OUT. WRITE FOR FREE COPY AND PLAN AN EXHIBIT. 
Special Classes for RURAL SCHOOLS. Interest your pupils in the ESSAY CONTESTS— 
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Purchasing-Power of the Community 

13. That, however, must not be taken to mean that 
$90,000,000 is the total purchasing-power of the community 
for the year in question. In the first place, the entire 
export income of $200,000,000 is available for application 
to the purchase of imported commodities and services by 
consumers, either individually or collectively. In the second 
place, as every one knows, each and every dollar of the 
$90,000,000 (representing a conventional estimate of the 
average volume of currency in local circulation at any time 
during the year) sanctions a dollar’s worth of business every 
time it passes from a buyer to a seller of locally produced 
commodities or services, for local consumption. The figure 
which stands for the average annual turnover of the dollars 
in circulation is called technically the “velocity of circulation 
of currency.” If, for the year in question, it happened to be 
10, the purchasing-power of the community, with regard to 
home-production for home-consumption, must have been, 
not $90,000,000, but $900,000,000; making a total over all, 
with regard to both home and imported products, of $1,100,- 
000,000. 

14. (As that total would correspond to an annual per 
capita expenditure of over $1,500, the assumed figure, 10, 
for the velocity of circulation, is clearly too high: perhaps 
half that figure, or less, would be nearer the truth. In 1933, 
20,000 out of the 700,000 people in Alberta admitted re- 
ceiving incomes ranging from $750 to over $30,000, and 
having an average value of $2,000. The remaining 680,000 
enjoyed incomes apparently under $750.) 


Effect of Velocity of Circulation on Purchasing-Power 

15. While the purchasing power of the province for im- 
ports is necessarily limited to our export-income simply; 
and the average volume of currency available for internal 
activities is necessarily less than that export-income; it is 
an obvious suggestion that any given volume of currency 
ought to be capable of supplying the monetary sanctions 
for any volume of internal business, if the velocity of circu- 


lation could be suitably adapted. 

16. The suggestion is important because, if that could be 
done, there would obviously be no need to bother about the 
incongruity of the fact that our available currency for in- 
ternal trade relates in no way to our physical power to 
provide for the satisfaction of our own needs, but, quite 
fantastically, only to the willingness of foreign communities 
to buy our products. 

17. We discover the crux of the situation when we con- 
sider the effect of a substantial drop in the foreign demand 
for our products. An equal drop in purchasing-power for 
imports is an immediate result. A shrinkage of internal cur- 
rency is also inevitable, approximately equal to the drop in 
export income. But the effect on purchasing-power for 
home-products depends on what happens to the velocity of 
circulation as well as on the shrinkage of currency. We 
know only too well what actually happens under existing 
circumstances: the need for a probe is indicated. 

18. The velocity of circulation has two variable factors 
—the frequency of transactions and the level of prices. 
Currency in circulation is not in active circulation all the 
time. It lies dormant in pockets, purses, tills and bank de- 
posits for comparatively long intervals between transactions, 
which actually take only a moment or two. Hence there is 
no physical impediment to the increase of velocity of circu- 
lation. 

19. As we shall return presently to the part played by 
prices in our industrial economy, it is sufficient to remark 
here that, as price-advances cause currency to move in 
larger sums, they increase the velocity of circulation corres- 
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pondingly; unless, that is to say, by some means they indir- 
ectly cause a counter-balancing shrinkage in the frequency 
of transactions. Such a shrinkage would inevitably result 
if any considerable section of society had already insufficient 
income to support an adequate standard of living. 


20. Increased frequency of transactions means simply 
freer spending; and that depends on the will to buy, provid- 
ed there is the power to buy. Assuming that, in general, 
people have the will to buy when they are assured of the 
wherewithal, it follows that the chief impediment to in- 
creasing velocity of circulation lies in lack of purchasing- 
power or in the prospect of lack of purchasing-power. 


Rich and Poor 

21. From this angle, Society divides itself into two 
classes, those who would buy more if they could (the poor), 
and those who could buy more if they would (the well-to 
do); and it is clear that all increase in the velocity of 
circulation must depend on the latter, on those who could 
buy more if they would. That greatly narrows the issue, 
since we have now only to satisfy ourselves at to whether 
or not the well-to-do can be induced to spend more freely 
when circumstances require them to do so in order to 
maintain an adequate volume of local production and con- 
sumption. But it should be duly recognized, in this con- 
nection, that, whatever may be the accumulated savings of 
people of this class, they enjoy but little greater security of 
future income than their less fortunate fellow citizens. And, 
while that is an important circumstance in relation to the 
question of political support for future stabilizing reform 
measures, it contains no promise whatever of immediate 
assistance in the maintenance of an adequate volume of 
circulation through acceleration of the velocity of currency. 


The Problems of Poor Relief 

22. At one time—long ago—private charity alone took 
care of the purchasing-power deficiencies of the poor. In 
Europe, the early Catholic churches greatly increased their 
influence over the masses of people by their organized ef- 
forts in relief of poverty, based on voluntary contributions. 
Almshouses for the aged and indigent poor sprang up, and 
monasteries administered occasional relief as far as they 
could. England was perhaps the first to initiate Poor Law 
Legislation on a basis of taxation. Came the Industrial 
Revolution which, although its first effect was to reduce 
employment, led ultimately to such a vast expansion of 
production and international trade as to raise the standard 
of living of the working classes by leaps and bounds to 
unexampled levels. 

23. But, through some strange perversion of the mone- 
tary system, which Society is now earnestly endeavoring to 
probe and remedy, the world is again faced with dire pov- 
erty, on an unheard-of scale, and under almost unbelievable 
circumstances—in the midst of plenty and the power to 
produce far in excess of current needs! To the aged and 
indigent poor, the casual out-o’-works, and the sturdy beg- 
gar, whom the world has known for ages, are now added 
millions of unemployed, for whom there is no prospect of 
sustained employment under existing conditions. The prob- 
lem of what used to be called out-door relief has become 
rampant and chronic. 

24. Fundamentally, the problem is one of maintaining 
an adequate volume of production and consumption, under 
circumstances where inadequate consumption leads to in- 
adequate production, and so to still more inadequate con- 
sumption, with continuous consequential reactions in a 
downward vicious spiral. Voluntary contributions (Sun- 
shine, Red Cross, rummage sales, community chests, etc.) 
and taxation of the well-to-do in order to provide funds for 
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the distribution of relief, both directly and through public 
works projects, are still mainly relied on to tide over the 
hard times, as if they were of temporary duration. The 
questionable but immediately effective plan of raising em- 
ergency relief funds by the sale of public bonds is also based 
on the assumption that prosperity is just around the corner, 
and will no doubt make it sufficiently easy to meet the future 
obligation thus created. 


The Right Objective 

25. But that assumption is fatal. The public mind is still 
obsessed with fear of the future. It refuses to be cajoled 
by reassuring statements about the revival of business. It 
is more inclined to listen to the technocratic theory that 
unemployment is a necessary and chronic condition of the 
present industrial order. As a consequence, hoarding con- 
tinues to obstruct all attempts to increase either the velocity 
or the volume of currency in circulation by artificial means. 
It is of little use to pour oil on a fire that is being sprayed 
with water. Equally ineffectual is it to attempt to stimulate 
business confidence until steps have been taken to restore 
the confidence of consumers in the security of future in- 
comes. Consumer Confidence is the “horse” in the financial 
combination. The “cart” should follow. 


Prices and Profits 

26. The question of “prices” is not only important: it 
is the core of the problem. As the vehicle of profits, price 
is the seat of the social disease from which the world is 
suffering. Profit is a speculative margin in all prices, which, 
when the market endorses the claim by absorbing the goods, 
builds up at times enormous fortunes—and contrariwise, 
with watseful effect, when the market rejects the -claim. 
If there is any feature in the economic situation upon which 
there is general agreement, it is that profits are too often 
excessive and must somehow be brought under some sort of 
control. Profiteering during the great war piled up a moun- 
tainous burden of debt on the shoulders of all the combatant 
nations, under which they still stagger, the creditor-citizens 
constituting a parasitic body in each, which persistently 
battens on the life and energy of its workers, who struggle 
in vain to shake them off. 


The Deficiency Theory 

27. It is important to understand clearly how the pres- 
ent wage-price system operates in regard to the general wel- 
fare. Conflicting theories leave the public mind in a state 
of confused division, which bars the way to the adoption of 
adequate reforms. Major Douglas and his school, for ex- 
ample, insist positively on a theory of the essential defi- 
ciency of purchasing-power as a whole, which the standard 
economists have for fifteen years with equal persistence 
refused to admit. Here is what he says: “The sum of the 
wages, salaries and dividends distributed in respect of the 
world’s production, even if evenly distributed, would not 
buy it, since the price includes non-existent values.’”’ More 
recently Mr. Aberhart has interpreted this as follows: ““Man- 
kind has increased the prices at which all these goods are 
available, so that the distributed purchasing-power is in- 
sufficient to handle the goods produced,” 

28. Major Douglas insists that this theory is an essential 
feature in his Social Credit theory, which Mr. Aberhart 
has now a popular mandate to put in action in this Province. 
The deficiency theory is no longer, therefore, a matter of 
academic interest merely, about which learned doctors may 
wrangle to their heart’s content. It has now descended 
into the arena of practical politics; so that it is matter of 
urgent public safety that the dispute should be pressed to 
a clear issue. As a small contribution to the discussion I 
propose to show here, by means of a simple illustration, that, 


contrary to common opinion, purchasing-power as a whole is 
not reduced by price-advances, but is merely redistributed, 
sellers gaining what buyers lose. 


Effect of Price-Inflation on General Purchasing Power 

29. Suppose that, for some valid reason, the retail mer- 
chants of the province were to concur in a proposition to 
advance the price of $5.00 shoes by 50c. It appears to fol- 
low, as Mr. Aberhart argued, that $55, which formerly pur- 
chased 11 pairs of shoes, would now purchase only 10 pairs. 
But that is only a part of the story. For it is clear that, 
for every 10 pairs of shoes the merchants sell to their cus- 
tomers, they would make $5 of extra profit at the advanced 
price, which is exactly enough to buy the eleventh pair at 
the old price—and of course they would not inflate the price 
to themselves. Thus $55 would still buy 11 pairs of shoes 
as before. The price-advance would merely transfer pur- 
chasing-power from buyers to sellers. Customers of limited 
means might have to be content with fewer or cheaper shoes, 
but merchants, on the other hand, with their families and 
dependents, would be able to wear more and dearer shoes. 
As, moreover, the surplus profits would be in cash, the 
merchants would be free to spend the whole or part of them 
on other derisable objectives as they pleased. So that, if 
the total consumption of shoes should be reduced by the 
price advance, the consumption of other lines would show 
a compensating increase. 

80. Since the foregoing illustration is typical, it may be 
generalized as follows: Price-inflation does not reduce pur- 
chasing-power as a whole—it merely transfers purchasing- 
power from buyers to sellers, enriching the sellers at the 
expense of the buyers. And that includes producers as well, 
since they are the primary sellers. 


The Paradox of Purchasing-Power 

31. The apparent paradox, that the same volume of cur- 
rency is able to take care of the same volume of production 
at the enhanced prices, relates to the simple fact that, since 
the available currency moves in larger sums than before, 
the velocity of circulation is increased correspondingly; so 
that the purchasing-power of the community keeps step with 
the movement of prices. 

32. It is easy to see that, if tomorrow wages and prices 
were readjusted so as to represent an equitable distribution 
of the products of industry to all consumers, but without 
providing for continuous price control, it would not be long 
before the present inequitable distribution of purchasing- 
power was restored by price-inflation, and the situation 
would exhibit all the well-known features of the so-called 
purchasing-power deficiency. There would actually, as I 
have shown, be no deficiency of purchasing-power on the 
whole, but it would be as inequitably distributed as now, 
favoring sellers at the expense of buyers. 


Invisible Surplus Profits in Fixed Prices 

83. Even if a general survey showed no advance in the 
general level of prices—if, that is to say, all prices were 
standardized, as are today those of articles like chewing 
gum, package tobacco, cigarettes, patent medicines, postage, 
transportation charges, etc.—there would still be virtual 
price-inflation, and an inevitable drift of purchasing-power 
from buyers to sellers, corresponding to the downward 
movement that is constantly in progress in regard to the 
costs of production and selling, and which ought to be fol- 


lowed by a downward movement of prices. Fixed prices are . 


a convenient cover for invisible surplus profits. 
Summary 

84. Three important conclusions emerge from the fore- 
going argument: 

(a) That the people of the province, as a whole, are 
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living far below the standard to which their natural re- 
sources, industry and skill entitle them, not because they 
are unable or unwilling to produce as much as they are 
able and willing to consume, but because the existing mone- 
tary sanctions which regulate consumption and promote 
production are inadequate for the purpose; 

(b) That the inadequacy of these monetary sanctions 
relates primarily to the existing supply of currency, which 
is derived almost entirely from export business and has no 
direct relativity to the possibilities of local self-support; 
and 


(c) That no currency system can continue to function 
equitably unless it is associated with an adequate system of 
price-control, based on the actual costs of production; since 
without price-control purchasing-power inevitably drifts 
from buyers to sellers. 


(In subsequent articles I propose to discuss (a) the pos- 


sibilities of a provincial currency; (b) Major Douglas’ A 
plus B theorem; (c) a rational just-price; (d) a weak point 
in the Socialist program, and its remedy.) 





(Continued from May Issue) 


Review of Sectional Meetings 
The focal point of interest this year was, of course, the 
reconstruction (revision is too mild a word!) of the provin- 
cial curriculum. In general session the broader lines were 
indicated by Dr. Lazerte and Dr. Newland; in the sectional 
meetings the teachers got right down to the content. 


Enterprise Education.—To the eager and rather anxious 
gathering of Public School teachers, Miss Oliver Fisher of 
Calgary Normal School, explained the plan by which the 
Department hopes to achieve what it is now achieving, (i.e., 
the training of children in the essential skills) plus some- 
thing more which appears vital to the developing nature 
of society. The children are to undertake co-operative ac- 
: tivities, founded in the social studies such as History and 
| Geography, and growing into a life-like accomplishment by 
| reason of the investigating and constructing jobs contributed 
by the pupils under the teacher’s inspiration. 

Very useful examples of such activities were afforded 
by Miss Andrews of De Winton, whose theme was “A Movie 
of Holland”; and by Miss Bishop of Pearce, who outlined 
“The Harvest Festival”. Both ladies showed a real and 
contagious enthusiasm for the new programme. 

So far the discussion concerned Division I (Grades 1 to 
3). It was now carried by Dr. D. J. Dickie of the Edmonton 
Normal School into Division II (Grades 4 to 6). Miss 
Dickie stressed the spiritual bases of education. “He who 
would save his soul must lose it—give it away.’”’ Children, 
like all of us, grow in grace (to use a potent old Methodist 
term) by throwing themselves into the swim of life at their 
own level, and so learning to live well. A common enterprise 
nurtured with a common zeal, offers a fine exercise in the 
art of living together. 

Miss Gwen Hepburn of Clover Bar, with her description 
of the enterprise “North American Explorers,” and Miss 
Kittlitz with her report on “The Village” rounded off a 
very satisfactory exposition of this very old and very new 
element in school training. 

To complete the survey of curricular changes thus far 
crystallized, Mr. McNally described the general organization 
and objectives of Division III (details of which will be re- 
leased in the Departmental Bulletins of this Magazine.) 

English.—Under Dr. Newland’s leadership, discussion got 
down to fundamentals. Is not recent and contemporary 
literature the best field for study, rather than the classic 
writers? Should the study of literary works be intensive? 
Do we make it too intensive? Can the training in Compo- 
sition be carried by organized pressure into Science and 
Mathematical classes, to eradicate faulty expression? Can 
both Grammar and Composition be made more functional— 


———, 
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can they be taught so as to confer dignity and distinction 
upon the making of an announcement or a ’phone conver- 
sation? Our scribe has omitted to record the answers to 
these questions. 
Social Studies. 

A three-year cycle is in preparation for Division III 
(Grades VII to IX): 

(a) Canadian Culture. 

(b) British Commonwealth of Nations. 

(c) Modern Exploration. 

An ambitious plan is afoot to integrate in these Grades 
the study of History, Geography and Civics, with the pur- 
pose of training pupils to understand how the business of 
living is conditioned by mass-needs and mass-behavior, by 
the nature of the planet on which the mass lives, and by 
the rules which have been framed in the course of the ages 
to ensure human survival against besetting dangers. There 
was a little misgiving as to the quantity and the difficulty 
of the material offered. 

Science.—A somewhat bewildered and leaderless group 
was towed into charted seas by Mr. Sheane, who was able 
to give assurance that the Science of Grades X to XII will 
be unchanged next year; and that a new set-up of Grade IX 
Science will be presented, with the Hilton text still in use. 

How to develop judgment? How to instil the scientific 
attitude? These were the dominant questions raised by 
teachers who apparently are a little weary of cramming 
home scientific facts. Perhaps the course is too long for 
that leisurely inductive treatment which fosters good atti- 
tudes. This group at least thought so, and said so. 


Mathematics.—Speaking for the provincial committee, 
Dr. Lazerte explained the proposed sequence from Grades 
IX to XII. This he declared to be quite tentative and sub- 
ject to change, but he made it clear that adequate oppor- 
tunity would be presented for strong mathematical stu- 
dents to obtain a very good pre-University grounding. 
(There has been much misgiving on that point.) 

Latin.—Mr. J. G. Niddrie led the discussion. The 
Thompson text is to supersede Smith in Latin 1, but not in 
Latin 2. A new reader will be introduced in Latin 2, but 
not in Latin 3. Thompson and Tracy will furnish the 
grammar of the first two years. 

Criticism was voiced on the undue length of Latin 1 
and on the obsolete make-up and content of the Latin 
Composition text. Miss Keyne moved a request for a two- 
year cycle in Latin 2 reader, and had the support of the 
meeting. 

French.—Oral French is definitely to be a Grade IX 
option in September, 1936. Discussion brought out recom- 
mendations that the course be offered only— 
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(a) where teachers are competent to converse in 
French, 

(b) where the number of grades, size of classes, etc., 

make this type of instruction feasible, 

(c) in classes not exceeding 20 pupils. 

It was urged, too, that some flexibility be given to this 
course with a view to its being offered in Grades other than 
IX. 

Technical: 

“Effect of New Courses of Studies upon the Technical 
Departments.’”’—Dr. W. G. Carpenter. 

“There is a developing interest in the teaching of In- 
dustrial subjects. The work has not yet reached its proper 
place, that is, it is not yet established fully. The develop- 
ment has been curbed through lack of sufficient finances. 
Although we are pioneering in a new field it is not necessary 
to look down upon our work as being of a lower order. The 
fact that some people do look upon Manual Arts as being 
on a lower plane is regrettable.” 

The new course stresses activity. Someone has said 
that “activity has in itself little inherent value.” The 
speaker thought that activity has a remarkable value, giving 
outlet to the play instinct. The programme of- Technical 
courses is an activity programme and is not a sub-dignified 
cult. 

In mentioning the qualifications for teachers the speaker 
referred to the need for maintaining standards and desired 
to see a co-operative and solid front. 

The activity programme for Grades one to six, which 
comes into effect this fall, is a type of work which is similar 
to our own. 

The Senior High School course has as its basis that for 
Grade IX, therefore it is necessary to outline this. English 
and Social Studies are compulsory right through from Grade 
VII to XII. In Grade IX the set-up is as follows: 


Tent esccssciseiess ss Credit value 65 
Soom: Seas Credit value 5 
General Science -_--....-........ Credit value 5 
General Mathematics —_____ Credit value 5 
Health Education -_-______. Credit value (1+2) 
General Studies --.... Credit value 5 


(One credit constitutes one forty minute period per week 
per year.) 

The above makes a total of 28 credits, so the remaining 
12 are chosen from Art, Music, General Shop, Home Econ- 
omics, Junior Business, Typewriting, Conversational French, 
Dramatics and possibly Mechanical Drawing. These have a 
credit value of 4 each. 

The proposed course for Technical Schools was exhibited, 
showing that an effort had been made to make the course 
more attractive for girls than formerly. The feeling was 
that the course is still too restricted—18 credits in industrial 
units to 20 in the academic. We are too prone to evaluate 
programmes of study with respect to their value as entrance 
to the university. 

Commercial Section. 

The Commercial Section met under the chairmanship of 
Mr. R. D. Webb. 

Dr. Carpenter addressed the teachers on the new cur- 
riculum as outlined for commercial schools. He pointed out 
that the changes in the Commercial Department were fewer 
than in the other divisions because of the necessity of keep- 
ing the narrow proficiency aspect in view. 

The new course will not be in effect till 1937. The work 
will be built upon that of the Intermediate School, so that 
students will not be admitted until the completion of 
Grade IX. Therefore the regular course is being reduced to 
three years, with stenography and bookkeeping optional 


throughout. But for those students entering with two 
years’ standing in Senior High School there is a two-year 
course, the first year being a combination of the commercial 
work of the first and second year of the regular course, and 
the second year the same as the third year of the regular 
course with the addition of courses in advertising and sales- 
manship, and business machines. There is the proposal also 
of a one-year course for graduates of the Academic High 
School. 

In order to make it possible for commercial students to 
matriculate into a university course in Commerce, the Gen- 
eral Committee, in collaboration with the University Board, 
proposes a three-year course differing from the regular three- 
year course in that Commercial French is compulsory rather 
than optional, and bookkeeping is omitted because it is part 
of the university course. It was thought that few students 
leaving Grade IX would have the vision to choose this course, 
and that students would probably profit by taking matricula- 
tion in Academic High School and the special one-year 
Commercial Course. 

Each subject is weighted with a certain number of 
credits according to the time required for it—a credit being 
forty minutes per week per year. 

The subjects outlined for the different years in the vari- 
ous courses are merely tentative, and have yet to be passed 
upon by the General Committee. 

Examinations. 

To the Senior High School group, Dr. R. C. Wallace 
(President of the University) gave food for lively discus- 
sion by explaining ““An Improved Method of Examination.” 

Pointing out that our teaching methods must of necessity 
be governed to a considerable extent by the type of exam- 
ination which the pupil will have to face, and that our 
present type of examination tends to over-emphasize the 
accumumlation of facts and neglect the development of 
judgment, he urged that a type of examination be found 
which would set the teacher free to develop knowledge, 
judgment and personality in the pupil which the teacher 
sees fit, and yet would not handicap the student at examina- 
tions. 

Illustrating his point with a brief description of the new 
type of comprehensive examination which the University 
has introduced for the selection of prize winners (*) he 
urged consideration of a type of question based on the 
general idea of making the student approach a problem 
from the standpoint of “What do you think about it?” 
This type of question had proved its validity at the Univer- 
sity level in picking scholarship candidates. He asked for 
discussion of its validity at the high school level. Both 
knowledge of facts and personal judgment were necessary, 
and he suggested that, possibly. 50% of a paper might be 
on straight factual material and the rest questions which 
could not possibly be answered as the result of straight 
classroom work. 

He urged that teachers must proceed in such a way that 
the accumulation of facts and the development of judgment 
should proceed together, otherwise the student is in danger 
of becoming a mere receptacle of other people’s ideas with 
no critical power to evaluate them. Judgment is a personal 
thins’ and cannot be acquired from anyone else. Opinions 
may be absorbed but judgment must be attained. 

A very lively discussion followed Dr. Wallace’s opening 
remarks. Most teachers were in accord with the general 
idea. 


* The form of examination here mentioned may be found 
reprinted in The A.T.A. Magazine, Feb. 1936, under “Cor. 
respondence.” . 
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tration about 3,500; 25 modern buildings; health 
insurance provided during session; placement office 
gives free service to graduates. 


DEGREE COURSES in Arts, Commerce, Applied 
Science and Medicine. 


Students preparing for admission are advised 
to write for a list of scholarships and prizes and 
to apply at the proper time for Entrance and 
Matriculation Scholarships in their class. 


EXTRAMURAL WORK in Arts and Commerce up 
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complete three years of an Honours Course 
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Special railway passenger fares of single fare for 
return trip from points in Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
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One important point brought out was that teachers and 
public alike must be asked to see the idea behind the new 
type questions and not criticize them, as some questions 
on past papers have been criticized because they were not 
“in the book.” 
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Of Interest to Ceachers 


by Clericus 





Over four hundred young men and women received 
diplomas or degrees from the University of Alberta on Con- 
vocation day, May 15th. We ourselves were present, al- 
though not for the purpose of receiving a degree. As we 
watched these fine young men and women coming forward 
to receive diploma or hood we couldn’t help wondering how 
they were all going to get positions in a world which appar- 
ently has too many in all walks of life already. However, it 
is said that there is always plenty of room on top, so with 
Sir Robert Falconer, who gave the Convocation address, we 
can only hope for the best. The young graduates themselves 
were in no way despondent, singing their own version of 
“Wahoo” with particular gusto. 

* * * * 

Our genial General Secretary-Treasurer sailed for Eng- 
land from Montreal on May 8th last to enjoy a well-earned 
holiday for three months. He is accompanied by Mrs. Bar- 
nett. As both have relatives in England they will no doubt 
have a wonderful time. Mr. Barnett is to attend a World 
Educational Conference in Cheltenham, England, as a dele- 
gate from the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. We had 
a short letter from Mr. Barnett mailed at Quebec assuring us 
that they didn’t “miss the boat.” 

a ae ae 

The options to be offered to Grade IX for the year 
1936-7 are causing some concern to several teachers whom 
we have met. These options are: Art, Choral Music, Instru- 
mental Music, Dramatics, Manual Training, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Junior Business, Typewriting and Conversational 
French. Of these, any three may be taken. In rural points 
this rather wide selection will be severely narrowed down. 
Teachers will do well to send for the Summer School bulletin 
and find out the provisions made there to help them fit 
themselves for these optional Grade IX subjects. We have 
received assurance from the Deputy Minister of Education, 
Mr. G. F. McNally, that the grant for the fall term of 1935 
will be paid to all schools by June 30th. In certain cases, 
by writing the head of the Summer School, Dr. H. C. New- 
land, it may be possible to make suitable arrangements re 
Summer School fees. 

a 

Maybe you can use the following during a lesson on 
punctuation some time: 

Moses was the son of Aarons daughter he was also 
the daughter of Aarons son 

We understand that if the above is properly punctuated, 


it changes from non-sense into sense. Of course, we don’t 
vouch for the. Biblical accuracy of the statement. And 
while you are about it, get the class to fix up this one: 
If milk does not agree with the baby it should 

be boiled. 

They tell us that the meaning of the following can be 
materially altered by correct punctuation: The chairman of 
the school board says the teacher is a fool. 
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Educational Research Department 


Edited by H. E. Smith, Ph.D. 


The Research Department will present each month reports of educational investigations carried out by Alberta 
teachers. Contributions are requested. Communications should be addressed to Dr. H. E. Smith, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton. 





SIXTY RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
By A. J. H. Powell, M.A. 
Introductory. 

In the fall of 1934, a committee engaged in preliminary 
discussions of the Easter Convention of the A.E.F. became 
deeply involved in a discussion of Enterprise programmes 
and other modes of learning in which pupils go after the 
required information for themselves so that the activity of 
the group may be able to advance a stage. The school 
library was, of course, indicated as the fountain of all in- 
formation; and one of the group remarked that it might be 
illuminating to know what was in such libraries before 
basing an ambitious innovation too firmly upon them. 

The suggestion was taken seriously, and the writer was 
named to introduce a research project on School Libraries 
at the Convention of the A.E.F., Easter, 1935. 

Procedure. 

The inquiry was confined to rural schools, in the hope 
of making a substantial survey of one important, homogen- 
eous group. 

Two hundred copies of the attached Inventory form 
were prpeared by the A.T.A. head office, and were mailed 
to as many teachers of rural schools accompanied by what 
was considered a persuasive and conciliatory letter. 

The mailing list was prepared from the numerical card- 
index at the Department of Education, care being taken only 
to confine it to rural schools and to make it representative 
of these from the oldest to the newest. 

Returns. 
Only 60 of the Inventories were returned, distributed 
as follows by S.D. number: 
7 in the first 1,000; 16 in the second; 12 in 
the third; 17 in the fourth; 5 in- the fifth; 
and 3 without name or number. 

Tabulation. 

These returned Inventories were tabulated on a form of 
60 lines and 32 columns, to show the number of books of 
each classification possessed by each school. Books listed 
as ruined were here marked in red. 

The labor of making this tabulation revealed certain 
weaknesses in the Inventory itself, which may fitly be noted 
here. 

Defects in the Inventory. 

(1) Autobiographies are very few—15 in all, consisting 
almost entirely of Helen Keller and Benjamin Franklin. 
This class should be deleted in future inquiries of this kind. 

(2) The expression “standard poets’ is not understood, 
but is made a catch-all for anthologies of all grade levels, 
for discarded high school Shakespeare texts, for 19th cen- 
tury novelists, and even for The Swiss Family Robinson. 
Three changes would be needed to get good classified infor- 
mation in this field: 

(a) A prominent notification that all discarded text- 
books of any kind must be excluded from the Inventory. 

(b) For Standard Poets, substitute a list of major poets 
from Chaucer to Kipling or R. W. Service, and ask that 
the teacher tick off those of whose works there is a com- 
plete volume. 

(c) A new classification “Anthologies or Collections of 
Poems” should be introduced. 


It is suprising to what lengths the rural teachers will go, 
in some instances at least, to make a brave showing. One, 
for example, inserts a list of sound nature study books which 
comprise nearly all that is of any value in the Inventory, 
then naively adds “Teacher’s own.” Another has quite 
needlessly inflated a good catalogue with 16 copies of the 
Presbyterian Book of Praise (condition good.) Very many 
have padded their lists with out-dated Readers and text- 
books, such as the Alexandra, Symes and Wrong, etc. 

(3) History Highways (section 7) and Geography High- 
ways (8) should have read “Highroads’’. 

(4) The subdivision of Children’s Fiction (section 13) 
into “reading for pleasure” and “reading for social ideals” 
is not practicable and tempts teachers to list some of the 
best children’s books under Miscellaneous. 


The “‘Average’”’ Library. 

By taking the aggregate equipment of all libraries re- 
ported and dividing by 60, we obtain the following approx- 
imate (but quite reasonably accurate) picture of the “aver- 
age” library for the schools reporting. 

in Good Condition Ruined 








1. Dictionary _.................. gs cleimesiaaiide einntebidssicaeddaien 43 35 
2. Encyclopedia _ .......... Pict at # 47 .07 
3. Standard Poets .......... me! CPO ae 
i, I vais sch cttsteenimithicosoricottenancetones 3.00 ss 
5. Biographies and Autobiographies .............. Se es 
6. Advanced Prose Literature .......................... 3.31 08 
Wa MINIT. snicinsinnesicnssamnbenseacciasiatebetetenkeMmter acai 17.35 5 
DID sisiss casa cnscncs Reni MamaassceWinionte 10.6 43 
ea EE IID srecsnsitptnrneeeenreapernsatbiosianens 10.4 4 
DR. Ft IN IIIODD. vanciinndscicgsetantscmsninspsnagsevernces 25 07 
ee ee ee ae RU 
RA, IO OIE hi io ioe dbentla lds 19.85 1.45 
SD RAARRIOION)  Sccsindeccct cn essepeiieers 18.67 17 
14. Limp or Paper-Covered Primary Readers.. 21.91 1.9 
1D. CRE, Sithiinncnneditneingiedaadiien, | tie | ‘nein 

Totes ee 6 te 2S ee. 112.35 5.3 


Putting it another way, we may suggest that the “aver- 
age” library comprises two four-foot shelves of books plus 
an exiguous pile of the Primary Readers. 

Lest the above figures give too reassuring a view of the 
rural library situation, it should be emphasized here that 
the affluence of Gamma S.D. with its 450 books does not in 
the least degree help out the Omega S.D. with only 5 books. 
To bring home the point the following table is offered: 


Distribution of 6,932 Books in 60 Rural Schools 


1 school has ............................ 401-450 books 
0 school has .... 351-400 books 
1 school has ... .... 301-350 books 
1 school has .... 251-300 books 
5 schools have ... 201-250 books 
6 schools have .... 150-200 books 
7 schools have .. 126-150 books 


10 schools have .. 101-125 books 





10 schools have ... 76-100 books 
10 schools have ... 51- 75 books 
6 schools have ... 26- 50 books 
3 schools have .......................... 0- 25 books 


(1) Evidently the ‘‘mode” or typical school is not the 
one having some 112 books, but the one in the middle of 
the heaviest “bunch” in the above table, having about 88 
books (i.e., midway between 51 and 125.) 

(2) The eight schools which may on a numerical basis 
be said to be adequately equipped are more than matched by 
nine schools which cannot be said to have a library at all. 
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Library in Relation to Date of Erection of District 

(1) The older schools in general have more books. In the 
first two “thousands”. there are nine schools with more than 
150 books; in the next two “thousands” there are nine 
schools with more than 150 books; in the next two “thou- 
sands” there are only three with more than 150 books. After 
the S.D. No. 3000 the largest library is 129. 

(2) The trend, as shown by a very drastic smoothing 
out, is from a high point in the earliest schools steadily 
down to a trough of book-destitution in the middle ‘“four- 
thousands” with a marked tendency to improvement in the 
newest schools. 


The Libraries in Detail. 

(a) Twenty-seven of the schools have dictionaries in 
good condition. Of the remaining 33, 21 have them in 
ruined condition, and 12 are getting along with a pupils’ 
dictionary or none at all. 

(b) Encyclopedias: 33 school have none; 21 schools 
have 1 (3 of these in ruin); 5 schools have 2 (1 in ruin). 

What of the other school? It has half an encyclopedia, 
to wit, Vols. A-S of the “Everyman”. (What dull little 
incident of early administration lies behind that, we won- 
der?) 

The four ruined sets are all the Book of Knowledge— 
a noble tribute to the great attraction which this work has 
for children. On the other hand, the eleven sets of the 
Everyman Encyclopedia are all in prime condition, though 
found chiefly in the oldest schools. That is rather strong 
evidence that the latter are not consumer-goods in a rural 
schoolhouse. 

Biographies.—The biographies which are identifiable by 
the titles given are distributed as follows: (15 autobiogra- 
phies are included here.) 























NRE ooo vccasccersecenvsentinonet 1 Livingstone ................... shtadannmeiigies 5 
PR OBO: eccsesiesescnsniesacecsvectebless 7 ae eee ae 1 
Burroughs ........ , a 7 1 Alfred the Great .. 05 
Lacombe, Father .. sales cuitiiiiaeell ae RE i acscetacridsvevecicuiagenn, Oe 
Willard, FORGO ............5cccccccesecs- 5 MI WRG, Re cv cesincacascosecocasosascs 4 
Dickens, Charles 1 Beer ts Fees 8 fe. 1 
Ruskin, John .......... 1 Cromwell, Oliver .... 2 
Laurier, Sir W 4 Keller, Helen 5 
Bruce, Robt. ......... meapsnsaeepuaaeaans i Wellington, Duke of . Dei bead 1 
ates adgcangvexserresteecsctsagecaoee 10 Baker, Sir S. <................... : 2 
Brock ....... tee ca . * “aaa. : sill 1 
SER ea eee Bunyan, John ................. 2 
Wile .::.... Asti eke 4 Ns ide anitireekenchelce ta emer 1 
eee eee OS a Albert the Good ............. rs 1 
TN Cala cihicescosscasesbeensottnaiss 2 Goldsmith : 2 
Sir John French . ie f 1 Hastings, Warren ................. 1 
POD, TOE Oa psi dinaee---tere tse 9 OO eect nance va i 
TI Oo ons easy oon kane ccosens 4 age WY arenas anna 1 
Selkirk, Lord .... Mahomet ....... 1 
Nightingale, Flor. ..... Field, Eugene 1 
Howard, John ..... Johnson, Samuel . i 
Victoria - Py SUNN etectcenesccacensecmiacsimanesecys 1 
COO ad. 2 CLG... — 

EY Midionsntsieniccn de ectgeteeiwebery les 125 


The list may be analysed as follows: 
36 Fighting Heroes. 2 Modern Royalties. 
32 Social or Humanitarian Reformers. 1 Naturalist. 
23 Statesmen. 1 Modern Inventor. 


20 Explorers or Pioneers. 1 Blackguard. 
8 Literary Men. 

At this point we may conveniently note the apparent 
disappearance of all inspiration and worth from human 
living since the demise of Mr. Gladstone in 1898. Since 
that time all the wild valor, all the engineering skill, all the 
statesmanship, all the reforming zeal of our hectic Twentieth 
Century, are summed up in Sir John French (a superseded 
general), Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Helen Keller, Thomas Edison, 
and Angelo Patri. Thus if we take twelve books out of 
these 60 school libraries, there remains nothing in their 
biographical section to teach the youngsters of 60 schools 


that they are living in the Twentieth Century. We shall 
deal presently with the provision made for reading in the 
fields of modern science and invention, which has a bearing 
on the same matter. 


History.—In the introductory paragraph it was explained 
that this investigation had its first impulse in a discussion of 
Enterprise programmes and other forms of self-propelled 
learning. We now have the opportunity of examining the 
library equipment of a number of rural schools with a view 
to seeing what the available reference materials amount to. 

Since there is no particular point in demonstrating that 
the well-provided schools are well-provided, we shall confine 
ourselves to the less fortunate, and take from these the 30th, 
35th, 40th, 45th, 50th, 55th and 60th of the libraries (taking 
them in descending order of merit as determined solely by 


the number of books they possess.) 


Below are listed, for each of these schools, all the books 
which they possession that can reasonably be classed as of 
value for historical reference (whether for fact or local 


color.) 


BLUFFLAND S.D. 
History of Canada. 
Roughing it in the Bush. 
Great Fight for Canada. 
Parkman’s Works. 
The Boy’s Parkman. 
Father Lacombe. 
An Apostle of the North. 
Sir Wilfred Laurier. 
The Canadian West. 
Canada’s Story. 
Highroads of History. 
Builders of History. 
Social History of England. 
Macmillan’s History Readers. 
Scott’s Ivanhoe. 
Guy Mannering. 
Wolfe in Canada. 
Clive in lidia. 
Life of Nelson. 
Everyman Encyclopedia. 

CRAFT S.D. 
Camp and Trail (Dickson). 
The Boy’s Parkman. 
Romance of Canadian History. 
How Canada is Governed. 
Raleigh’s History Readers (4 vol.) 
Boy’s Book of Famous Rulers. 
Westward Ho! 


Child’s History of England (Dickens). 


Guest’s Social Hist. of England. 

Boys and Girls of Other Days. 

Progress to History (2 vol.) 

Age of Hawke. 

Tales from English History. 

(No Encyclopedia or Highroads.) 
PARCHED LAKE S.D. 

All About Indians. 

Where the Buffalo Roamed. 

The Canadian Story. 

Drake and Raleigh. 

Ancient British Heroes. 

Barbour’s Bruce. 


School names are fictitious: 


Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake. 

Lytton’s Harold. 

Lytton’s Last of the Barons. 

Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii. 

Wallace Wight. 

Parker’s Seats of the Mighty. 

(No Encyclopedia or Hist. Highroads) 
CANNINGMORE S.D. 

Stories from Can. History (Marquis). 

Knights Errant of the Wilderness. 

Guest’s Social Hist. of England. 

Our Island Story (Jack). 

Nelson’s History Practice (3 vol.) 

Later Cave-men. 

After Long Years (Miller-Dunne). 

Seeds of Pine (Canuck) 

Robin Hood. 

teroes in History. 

Pictures of British History. 

(No Encyclopedia or Highroads). 
CHARLES’ HEAD S.D. 

All About Indians. 

Hiawatha Primer. 

Macmillan’s History Readers. 

The Golden Dog. 

Seats of the Mighty. 

Old Time Stories and Old World 
Customs. 

Star and Compass. 

Puck of Pook’s Hill. 

(No Encyclopedia or Highroads.) 
DOCWORTH S.D. 

All About Indians. 

Flag and Fleet. 

Guest’s Social History of England. 

Servants of the People. 

(No Encyclopedia or Highroads.) 
ZODIAC S.D. 

Blackfoot Trails. 

All About Indians. 

Hiawatha. 

Medieval History. 

(No Encyclopedia or Highroads.) 


The above lists probably give a fair sample of the refer- 
ence material available to teachers and classes in the less 


fortunate half of our Alberta rural schools. 


They are 


commended to the scrutiny of those whose especial duty and 
interest lies in ensuring the success of the new curriculum 
and the new approach to Social Studies. 
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Geography.—The same illuminating and impartial meth- 
od of approach may here be used again, this time taking the 
32nd, 37th, 42nd, 47th, 52nd and 57th schools from the 
order-of-merit list: 


OSTRICH S.D. 
Highroads vols. II and III. 


WALYUK S.D. 
Highroads vol. VIII (ruined). 
Modern Encyclopedia for Children. Nelson’s Geog. Practice (2 vols.) 
Some story books of remote but pos- World and its People—America. 
sible utility, e.g., Dog Crusoe, World and its People—British Isles. 
Young Fur Trader. First Notions of Geography. 
BLARNEYSTONE S.D. Here and There Stories: 
Highroads (6 vols.) Scotland and Ireland, 
World in Pictures (ruined). Africa, British Empire. 
How We Are Clothed. Five Little Strangers. 


HENRY SLOUGH S.D. 

Jungle Book. 

How We Travel. 

Eskimo Twins. 

Highroads (No. of vo!s. unstated.) 
BLUNT END S.D. 

Geography—Cornish. 

Tales of the Arabs. 


Children of Other Lands. 
World in Pictures (ruined). 
Beasts and Birds. 

GAMMA S.D. 


3 prescribed books (unspecified). 


Canada and the New World. 
Atlas of World. 


It would be fair to say that five of these six schools show 
a condition of abject destitution in the matter of geograph- 


ical references. 


The Modern World.—As shown in Table 2, the 60 schools 


have an average of 2.5 books dealing with modern men, 
modern invention, and industrial description (grouped as 
“the Modern Age’). We have seen, in Table 4 and com- 
ments, that the Twentieth Century is hardly beginning to 
find its way yet into the biographical shelves, and we can 
find only one book in that table which bears upon the great 
scientific and technological advances which characterize our 
Age, viz., the story of Edison. 


It will be of value if we tabulate in like manner the 
books in the 60 libraries which deal with: 


How We Travel .................--.------0« 12 Paper and Printing ...................... 
The Wireless Man ............-.-:.-------- 3 Science of Things About Us .......... 
Boy’s Book of New Inventions . 2 Science of Everyday Life ............ 
Wonders of Transport ................. 2 English Industrial History ............ 


Book of Wonders ..................-. 5 
Modern Aladdins and their Magic 2 
Age of Machinery .......................-.. 2 





Great American Industries ... 
Wood and What We Make of it 
Visit to Woollen Mill ......... ; 

















Man and his Work ......... i Day in Iron Works .... i 
Story of Iron and Steel . 1 Visit to Cotton Mill -......0.0........... 
A Piece of Coal ............... 2 Canadian Industrial Readers ...... 


UI ciscisctttcnesrerrensne nee tdbilitbcenibciinans 3 Life in a Coal Mine ........................ 


2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

5 

Conquests of Engineering .......... 2 Day with Leather Workers . if 
Heroes and Martyrs of Invention 1 Visit to Coal Mine ..................... 5 
eb Arets 26.6. 3 World at Work (6 vols.) 9 
Wonder Book of Ships ........ = 8 Wool and the Weaver ........ 1 
Wonder Book of Railways .. 3 Silk and the Silk Worker .. 2 
Boy Electrician ... se 2 Leather and Bookmaking ......... 1 
Great Discoveries .............-.-..-.---- 1 Coal and the Coal Mines ............. 1 
(Tell Me Why Series) Complete Agriculture .........00.0.... 1 
War of the Wireless Waves ........ 1 Making Farm Pay ....... 1 
Stories of Invention ...................... i Handy Farm Devices 1 
Construction Work .... 1 

How We Are Clothed ~................... 15 Romance of Labor .... he 18 
How We Are Fed ............................ 10 The Book of Coal ................ 1 
How We Are Sheltered .................. 10 Day in Ship Yard .................. 7 
7 

3 





—_— 


It is sufficient comment upon this very exiguous list to 
say that, while there are 11 identifiable books about iron 
and steel, there are none about aluminum or nickel; while 
there are 10 about silk, cotton and woollens, there are none 
about rayon; while there are 10 about coal and coal-mining, 
there are none about petroleum; while there are 10 about 
ships and shipyards, there are none about automobiles; 
while there are 11 days to be spent with leather workers, no 
time is wasted on rubber; while—but let us not be tedious! 
In spite of all the protests of governments and people about 
the paramount importance of education, the evidence accu- 
mulates that our rural schools have been allowed to fall 
twenty-five years out of date in essential library equipment. 
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Vacation Time... 


... its Travel Time 
GO “PLACES” THIS YEAR 


Spend your vacation at playgrounds of world-wide fame and 
beauty. Meet new, interesting people amid perfect holiday 
surroundings. Visit the Canadian Rockies . . . the Pacific 
Coast or Eastern Canada at no greater cost than an ordinary 
vacation. 


LOW SUMMER FARES ARE NOW IN EFFECT 
From EDMONTON 


BANFF & LAKE LOUISE 
21-day Ticket _.._____________.. $11.00 
Season Ticket _.__............... 13.40 


(Limit Oct. 31) 
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All Expense Motor Tours of the Rockies | 


|___4Days-$85 +: 6 Days - $70 | 
aay 





to VANCOUVER First Class ___._____________. $37.20 
and VICTORIA Intermediate 32.15 
and return Coach Fare _____________... 30.85 


(Return Limit Sept. 30) 
See Vancouver’s Golden Jubilee—July 1 to Sept. 7 





ALASKA CRUISES 


Vancouver to Skagway Two special 11-day cruis- 
and return. Berth and es. Berth and meals in- 
meals included (except at cluded (except at Skag- 
Skagway.) way.) 


$90.00 up 


$110.00 


By LAKE 


aa Nay and RAIL 


NIAGARA FALLS — QUEBEC — ATLANTIC COAST 

First Class Intermediate Coach Fare 
TORONTO _.... *$79.80 $65.85 $59.85 
MONTREAL __ * 90.80 74.95 68.10 


* Good on Great Lakes Steamers on payment meals and 
berth charge. 


Intermediate and Coach Fares apply all rail route only. 











SIMILAR REDUCTIONS FROM OTHER STATIONS. LOW 
SUMMER FARES WITH LONGER LIMITS AVAILABLE. 





Wherever you wish to go... whatever you 
want to do... plan an ideal vacation with 
the full information your local Canadian 
Pacific Ticket Agent will gladly place at 
your disposal. 
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Odds and Ends of Fact. 


One school reports that its library has been augmented 
with books from the Calgary Public Library. A subscription 
of about $5.00 per year obtains batches of 4 to 8 books 
which may be held for as long as a month. “This is the 
most-used section of our library and is run by a pupil- 
librarian.” 

Two schools only report a regular magazine for school 
use, viz., McLean’s and Red Cross. 

Four schools report on the use of the University Exten- 
sion Department’s Travelling Libraries, thus: 

“We did one year.” 

“We had one in 1934-5.” 
“We get one a year.” 
“We get two a year.” 


Teachers’ Comments. 

“There is very little useful material Grades I-IX.” 

‘“‘We have no Geography supplementary books.” 

“Many other books in the Library, but they are prac- 
tically completely ruined.” 

“Library contains large majority of material that no 
Public School can find of interest.” 

“About 450 books in our Library, very poorly selected, 
some over 20 years ago. . . . Majority can be read and 
understood by adults only.” 

“A great many of these (story books) are discards from 
a city children’s library.” 

“No new books... for the past five years.” 

“The Library lacks books suited to Grades II-VI, who 
have exhausted the few books suited to their reading abil- 
ity.” 

“Many books... 
the children.” 

“Too many historical and literary books which are never 
used.” 

“Many of the books are ruined beyond use.” 

“No additions to the Library for years.” 

“No books have been added since 1924.” 

“There haven’t been any new books for several years.” 

“Only one new book has been added ... since 1926... 
You are doing a wonderful service for us rural teachers.” 

“All books are old but have been re-bound.” (A little 
gleam of efficiency there!) 

““Many books are hopelessly out of, date.” 

And so on down the pile. 


out of date or entirely unsuitable for 


Conclusion.—The writer has been conscious throughout 
of the inadequacy of his data. Sixty cases, even though 
widely distributed over the field, are not enough to afford 
conclusions with respect to 50 times as many schools. 

It is claimed, nevertheless, that this report justifies a 
strong suspicion that our rural school libraries contain a 
great deal of ‘‘dead wood,” that they are largely obsolescent, 
and that many of them are utterly dilapidated, to the point 
of extinction. 

It is easy for a hard-worked individual, on receiving just 
another appeal for co-operation, to put it on a shelf with 
the pious intention of seeing to it presently; or to take the 
lid off the heater and put it definitely out of mind. To 
those who, caught the sincerity and urgency of the appeal, 
and gave time and care to the work required—to the sixty 
fellow-teachers who made this report possible, the writer 
tenders his acknowledgments and his respectful thanks. 

(The following inventory has been telescoped to save 
space. ) 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


LIBRARY INVENTORY OF__ 


. STANDARD POETS. Works of. 
. AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 


. BIOGRAPHIES. 


. ADVANCED PROSE LITERATURE. 
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Key: Condition—New (N), Good (G), Fair (F), 
Ruined (R). 


. DICTIONARY. Name of. 
. ENCYCLOPEDIA. Name of. 


(Book of Knowledge or 
other child set may be listed here.) 


(Please list.) 


(Please list.) 
asked for under 10 or 12 below.) 


(Please list.) 


(Do not list any 


(Except those listed 
in 10 or 12.) 

(Please list here 
books like Bacon’s Essays, Carlyle’s books, Ruskin’s 
works and others of a type unsuitable for young child- 
ren.) 


. HISTORY READERS AND SUPPLEMENTARIES: 


(a) Have you the History Highways? How many vol- 
umes? (b) What books on Indian and Early Pion- 
eer Life? (Please list.) (c) What formal texts 
(other than those prescribed for pupils, e.g., West, 
Wallace, Mowatt. (Please list.) (d) What books 
of historical fiction are there? (1) Standard adult 
reading. (2) Children’s story books with history 
basis. 


. GEOGRAPHICAL READERS AND SUPPLEMENT- 


ARIES: (a)Have you the Geography Highways? How 
many volumes? (b) What descriptive books about other 
countries? (c) What books which supplement the text- 
book section about Canada or the West? (d) What 
geography stories (i.e., stories which promote child’s 
knowledge of life in other lands?) 


. NATURAL SCIENCE: 


(a) What books directly useful for the study of your 
own school environment? 

(b) What books descriptive of animal and bird life? 

(c) What books aiding study of plant life? 

(d) What story books with a nature-study objective? 

MAN’S ADVENTURE, ACHIEVEMENT AND INVEN- 

TION: (a) What books have you about Henry Ford, 

Edison, Lindberg, the Wright brothers, Pasteur, Admiral 

Byrd, or other non-military heroes of our modern age? 

(b) What books describing the devices by which man has 

made his wonderful advances in locomotion, machine 

power, radio, telegraph and telephone, and especially 

Aviation? 

INDUSTRIAL DESCRIPTION: What books have you 

describing how man grows or manufactures or con- 
structs useful things? 

NAVAL AND MILITARY HEROES: 

(Please list.) 

CHILDREN’S FICTION: Classed according to appar- 

ent purpose, as— 

(a) stories intended to attract children into the reading 
for pleasure habit, 

(b) stories intended to instil wholesome social ideals 
such as honesty, kindness, etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Please name any books not yet 

listed but which, in your opinion, deserve mention. 

Paper-covered or limp-cloth-bound books for younger 

grades, e.g., “A. L. Bright Readers.”” (Number only.) 

Magazines: What magazines are regularly available at 

the school? 

Do you receive the Circulating Box-Libraries from the 

University Extension Department? 

If so, how many times a year? 

REMARKS: 


Books about. 
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TREATMENT OF READING DISABILITY II 
Dr. H. E. Smith 


Has anyone tried out the treatment of reading disability 
suggested in the March issue? If so, I would appreciate a 
comment as to the value of the method. It must be remem- 
bered that the visual imagery technique there outlined, as 
well as the further suggestions to be given now, are applic- 
able primarily to individual students who have had serious 
difficulty in learning to read by the usual methods employed 
in the classroom. 


The following suggestions are derived mainly from 
Marion Monroe’s “Children Who Cannot Read’’—University 
of Chicago Press, 1932. This book is by far the most help- 
ful of any references in the field. Gates: ‘‘The Improve- 
ment of Reading,’’ Macmillan, 1929, contains much valuable 
material for individual instruction, but it deals primarily 
with problems of classroom procedure. 

In order to make the suggestions as specific as possible 
I shall set them down in tabulated form: 

1. Re-read the general comments contained in the March 
issue regarding reading disabilities. 

2. In starting the lessons, take nothing for granted. 
Some children reach Grades IV and V without knowing the 
alphabet. If necessary, take a few minutes of each lesson 
to teach the letters. Except with very young children it is 
desirable to explain the difference between vowels and 
consonants. The short sounds of the vowels should be 
taught first. If there is difficulty, the child may select a 
key word to help him remember each vowel, as “mat” for 
short “a”, and write it on the back of the card. As he 
works on the three-letter short vowel word exercise outlined 
below, he may have the cards containing the vowel sounds 
spread out before him. If he forgets a sound he may turn 
over the card to the familiar word containing the sound he 
wants. 


Of the consonants, “b’’ and “‘d”, and “p” and ‘“q’”’ must 
be carefully distinguished. An explicit recognition of the 
differences and frequent intensive drills are essential. Em- 
phasis must be placed upon securing from the child accuracy 
of consonant sounds. Thus, if “s’” is learned as “‘suh’’, or 
“m” as “muh’’, there will be almost certain difficulty subse- 
quently in blending the sounds into words. 


It is not necessary that the pupil achieve a complete mas- 
tery of the alphabet before going on to other work. Com- 
plete mastery may be considered as the final goal. 


8. Monroe places considerable emphasis upon the follow- 
ing procedure in building up a phonetic vocabulary. It is 
taken for granted that before phonetic work is started the 
child will have mastered a substantial number of words and 
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phrases by the visual-imagery or other analogous method. 
He will already have attained to a “word” sense, and per- 
haps even to a “sentence” sense, before phonetic analysis 
is begun. 


The steps begin with a series of words of three sounds, 
including one short vowel, as “‘mat’’, “had’’, etc.,—a series 
of ten or fifteen words for each of the five short vowel 
sounds. These words may be written on 3”x5” cards or con- 
venient slips of paper, one word per card, and in lower-case 
printing of good size, say one-half inch high. They are 
thus available for plenty of drill and review, at first each 
series by itself. 


The second step consists of the differentiation of short 
vowels, as “hit”, ‘“‘hat’’, “hut’’, “hot”, “bat’’, “bet’’, etc. 


Step III takes up four sounds, including one short 
vowel, or three sounds with double consonants, as “‘task’’, 
“wish”, etc. 


Then follow words of five sounds, words with two sylla- 
bles, long vowels, vowels formed by two or more letters, on 
up to vowel and consonant variants and complex syllables. 


4. In mastering this elementary phonetic work progress 
will almost inevitably be slow. Some children easily catch 
the idea of sounding out letter by letter but stick at sliding 
the letters together. The use of already familiar words at 
first will help, but much drill and much persistence will 
probably be required. Above all there should be no pressure 
for speed. The essence of the individual method is to dissi- 
pate fears, to obviate discouragement, and on the positive 
side to build up confidence and interest. 


5. Each lesson should combine both routine drill and 
variety. One advantage of having a single word on each 
card is that the child himself can handle these. He may 
sort them according to initial letter, according to vowel 
sounds, according to difficulty, and so on. He may copy 
them or write them from dictation. Gradually word families 


may be built up, as “send”, “lend”, ‘tend’, “mend”, or 
“sap”, “Sam”, “sat’”—where initial or end sounds are dif- 
ferent. 


6. One final point cannot be over-stressed: select read- 
ing that is easy for the child. The greatest incentive for 
the child is his own success. It is none too easy to find 
books that are at once easy enough in reading matter and 
yet not too babyish in content. The following have been 
found helpful: 


“Angus Lost”—by Marjorie Flack. 
“Penny Whistle’”—by Erick Beery. 
“Humbo the Hippo’—by Erick Beery. 
“Millions of Cats’”—by Wanda Gog. 
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Che World Outside 


MISS M. B. MOORE, M.A. 





Canada 

The Dominion Drama Festival, Ottawa, 1936.—This fes- 
tival inaugurated by Lord Bessborough, has fulfilled two 
needs in Canadian life—it is a cultural force and an integ- 
rating force, and this two-fold influence was emphasized 
by the speakers at the beginning of the festival. Our Dom- 
inion has in its population representatives of so many differ- 
ent cultures, British, French, Scandinavian, Russian, that 
some centralizing factor is necessary, and this is found in 
the Drama Festival at Ottawa, of which Sir Robert Borden 
is the President and Colonel H. C. Osborne, the Honorary 
Director. 

The Dominion adjudicator was Mr. Harley Granville- 
Barker, a man of outstanding distinction in the theatre 
world, while the regional adjudicator was Mr. Allan Wade, 
who in his tour throughout Canada witnessed 105 plays in 
English and seven in French. Sixteen plays were written 
by Canadians. Out of all these, 21 reached Ottawa, and 
four of these 21 were Canadian plays. 

The award for the best performance by a man went to 
Ivor Lewis in “Napoleon Crossing the Rockies” by Percy 
MacKaye, presented by the Arts and Letters Club of To- 
ronto, and the award for the best performance by a woman 
went to Miss Judith Evelyn in “The Magnanimous Lover” by 
St. John G. Ervine, presented by Hart House Theatre. The 
winner of the prize for the best play in English was the 
Progressive Arts Club of Vancouver, for their presentation 
of “Waiting for Lefty’ by Clifford Odets, and the winner 


of the best play in French was Le Cercle Moliére, Winni- 
peg, while the best performance by a man in French was 


attributed to Mr. Rene Arthur of the Conservatoir National 
de Musique de Quebec. 

The chief award of the festival went to a play called 
“Twenty-five Cents” written by Eric Harris, a Sarnia busi- 
ness man. This was played by the London Drama League. 
It also won the “Sir Barry Jackson’”’ prize for the best pro- 
duction of a Canadian play. These two awards should surely 
be an incentive to Canadian dramatists. The play is sombre 
and does not free Canadian drama from the criticism so often 
launched against it, that it is too realistic and drab, but the 
acting was nicely balanced, the team-work was marvellous 
and the actors held the audience from start to finish. 

Will the Dominion Drama League be backed by the 
public sufficiently to bring pressure to bear for the estab- 
lishment of a National Theatre in Canada? Prime Minister 
W. L. MacKenzie King admitted there were strong reasons 
for such, and that in 1935 he had suggested that the Gov- 
ernment should consider building a national theatre. Ot- 
tawa, naturally, falls in with this suggestion, for she has 
no theatre at all, only motion picture theatres and The Little 
Theatre, the tiny ex-church, taken over by the Little Theatre 
Group, and used for non-professional performances, her last 
legitimate theatre having been burned down and never 
replaced. -- ££ @ 


The week beginning April 27 witnessed the arrival of 
two Japanese of the Japan Air Transport Company in Ed- 
monton, to inspect the landing places there for aircraft. 
The representatives emphasized the fact that their mission 
was purely commercial. They were much interested in the 
conditions for flying and landing in the Arctic and sub- 


MISS R. J. COUTTS 


Arctic regions, especially the details regarding air planes 
fitted with skiis for landing on snow and frozen surfaces. 
Similar conditions prevail in the northern islands of the 
Japanese kingdom. This visit along with rumors of devel- 
opment of an air route betwen Alaska and Washington has 
caused a decided stir in the Albertan capital, for Edmonton 
hopes to become an air base not only for the route from 
Washington north, but also when the route to the Orient 


is established. 
* Ok * ok 

The Tourist Trade Association of Vancouver Island sent, 
the last of April, a good-will offering to Edmonton, whose 
mayor received 100 dozen golden daffodils. The flowers 
when they arrived were in perfect condition, and were ac- 
companied by the promise of a future gift in the form of 
5,000 selected bulbs. The daffodils were distributed by the 
civic authorities to the inmates of the Salvation Army home 
for old people, to the Red Cross and isolation hospitals, and 


to other charitable institutions. 
* * * * 


British Columbia has passed an Act for Health Insur- 
ance, the first of its kind in America. It goes into effect 
next autumn and provides for 2% taxation of all incomes 
of $1,800 a year and lower, and 1% from employers who 
pay these incomes. This scheme was not to have become 
effective until 1937, but it is believed now the collections 
can be made about November, and that a month after the 
first collections are made, benefit payments can be paid. 
Opponents to the scheme base their objections on actuarial 
unsoundness, and intend, in the special autumn session of the 


Legislature to try for modifications. 
* * * * 


Italo - Ethiopian Problem 

Some say the seizure of Ethiopia by Mussolini, instead 
of destroying the world movement for collective security and 
organized peace, has in reality strengthened it. Encourag- 
ing words! The claim is that the nations have been so 
roused to a sense of their peril that the campaign for security 
will be pressed with redoubled vigor. The Marquess of 
Lothian has expressed himself as follows: 

“The problem for Britain is the fact that Mussolini has 
been creating a position in the Central Mediterranean and 
Ethiopia by which he can replace Britain in the Eastern 
Mediterranean if the opportunity comes.” 

Italy’s problem is that of providing civil administration 
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for and policing a country as big as France, and a moun- 
tainous country. 

The effect of Italy’s action upon the League is disastrous, 
for the League stands for an ideal—that there can be no 
progress for peace unless there is some unifying organiza- 
tion. The League has suffered several shocks—the first was 
its failure in Manchuria and the withdrawal of Japan, Ger- 
many and Brazil following on absention of United States 
from the League. However, Manchuria was far away, China 
was weak and Japan more or less occupied Manchuria, and 
Russia was not a member of the League—but the case of 
Ethiopia is undeniable aggression, and the League members 
felt that something must be done. So Italy was censured 
as an aggressor and fifty members agreed to sanctions, and 
unsuccessfully for League members shrank from military 
sanctions, for Mussolini declared the closing of the Suez 
Canal and oil sanctions would mean war. The League mem- 
bers did not call his bluff, if bluff it was, for they did not 
want to become involved in war, for it would mean the 
killing of noncombatants and the horrors that Ethiopia has 
endured, and with Germany and Japan outside the League 
there was a danger of a general war with deaths and horrors 
increased a million fold. We have experimented and learn- 
ed that sanctions, unless accepted by all the world, are in- 
effective, slow, and may end in war, and it is around Articles 
X and XVI of the Covenant that the opposition of United 
States to the League centres. 

These articles and the coercive element in the League 
form its weakness. The League must become only an instru- 
ment for international co-operation and conciliation as a 
focus of world opinion, so long as nations are unwilling to 
pool their sovereignty in a federation. It is easy to say 
what ought to be, but while everyone is engaged in this 
interesting occupation the problem of European peace and 
security remains. Hitler has re-occupied the Rhineland, and 
his suggestions for settlement await the result of the French 
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elections. France wants a combination of Russia, Italy, 
the powers of the Little Entente and Britain to preserve the 
status quo. Germany resents her inferior position, and once 
the Rhineland is fortified, France will not be able easily to 
intervene in Eastern Europe. Italy is the dark horse in 
European diplomacy. Russia wishes to keep Europe em- 
broiled as her best security against attack from Germany, 
and Great Britain is questioning as to just how formidable 
Germany is, whether she should join France in the encircle- 
ment of Germany or whether after fulfilling the Locarno 
agreement, she should not detach herself .from Europe. 
The mass of British people are losing sympathy for France 
and feel that to a greater or less extent Germany is justified 
in her occupation of her own country, and that Britain 
should not be drawn into a war based upon French legation 
and diplomacy. 


Russia 

Lake Sevan in Armenia is 6,250 feet in the mountains 
above Erivan, is a great natural reservoir 328 feet deep, 
and contains more than 3,000,000,000 cubic feet of water. 
It is fed by thirty mountain streams, but has only one 
outlet, the Zauga River, which drops abruptly 3,080 feet 
from its source in Lake Sevan to its juncture with the 
Aras (Araxes) River. Because of this restricted drainage 
the lake has extended over an area of 550 square miles 
and much of its water is lost every year through evapora- 
tion. 

The State Planning Commission at Moscow has accepted 
the conclusions of Ter Astvatsaturian, an Armenian engin- 
err, who has through his surveys which were assisted by 
foreign engineers, devised an elaborate and original scheme 
to save water lost by evaporation for irrigation of Armenian 
deserts near by, and for the development of hydro-electric 
power. 

The subterranean station is the chief feature of his 
scheme, by means of which he will draw off many cubic feet 
of water and save the water from passing away through 
evaporation and the River Zauga, for the lake’s surface will 
be reduced from 550 to 62 square miles. There will be 
35 times as much water for irrigation and power as for- 
merly. Not only will power be given for Erivan’s growing 
industries, which include factories making cement, synthetic 
rubber, machinery and building materials, but also for the 
other republics of the Trans-Caucasian territory, Georgia 
and Azerbaijan. 


China 

On May 1, Manchoukuo and Germany signed a commer- 
cial treaty providing for the exchange of soya bean of Man- 
choukuo for German industrial products. China, weak, dis- 
organized and at the mercy of Japan is asking herself if 
this treaty constitutes official recognition of Manchoukuo. 

Germany was a member of the League in 1932 when 
that body adopted the policy of non-recognition of Manchou- 
kuo. The members pledged themselves to refrain from 
any contacts that might be construted as recognition 
de facto or de jure and certain recommendations were made as 
to what these contacts might be, while, at the same time, 
making liberal provisions as to postal 
and commercial relations. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


This bulletin is published by authority of the Minister of Education. The editor is Dr. H. C. Newland, Super- 
visor of Schools, who will from time to time insert Departmental notices and announcements relating to the 
programme of studies, textbooks, examinations, Departmental regulations, the Summer School session, suitable 
reference books, and other such matters. The Supervisor will endeavor in this way to keep teachers informed 


regarding the progress of the new programme. 


I. The King’s Birthday 

Under section 145, subsection (2), of The School Act, 
the School Board of any district may declare the King’s 
Birthday, June 23rd, to be a holiday; but unless the Board 
has made a declaration to that effect, June 28rd will not 
be a school holiday. There will be no Departmental exam- 
inations on that day. 

II. Summer School Announcements 

Course No. 8: Dramatic Literature. — Last year the 
course in “Dramatic Literature” was a “background” course 
on the history of the drama. This year the course will stress 
modern drama, and classroom dramatization. 


Junior Business.—This course is not listed in the Sum- 
mer School Announcement, but it will nevertheless be offered 
for the benefit of teachers who wish to qualify for teaching 
the Grade IX options. The instructor will be Mr. Arnold 
Henderson, of the staff of McDougall Commercial High 
School, Edmonton, and the lecture period will be from 11:15 
to 12:00, daily. 

Music: Ear-Training and Sight-Singing Ia and Music 
Theory Ia.—An arrangement will be made to offer these 
subjects in a special afternoon class for Graduates of the 
School of Education in order that they may have the oppor- 
tunity of taking courses in some of the new Grade IX 
options. These courses will be given from 3 to 4 p.m., 
daily. 

Principles of Secondary Education.—The hour of this 
course has been changed from 9:45 to 10:30. 

Typographical Errors.—At the bottom of page 19 of 
the Summer School Announcement, ‘Music Methods IT” 
should be “Music Methods I.” 

On page 21 of the Announcement, in the last line but 
one, “Grade XI Diploma” should be “Grade XII Diploma.” 
Ill. Practice Teaching for Graduates of the 
School of Education 

A course in Practice Teaching will be offered this year 
at the Summer School for Graduates of the School of 
Education who desire to complete the requirements for a 
first class certificate. As it is probable that no course in 
Practice Teaching will be offered after this summer, teach- 
ers who are required to take this course should enrol now. 

IV. Grade IX Options for School of Education Graduates 

All teachers who expect to teach the new Grade IX op- 
tions this fall are reminded that they must possess qualifica- 
tions in these options approved by the Department. These 
qualifications are set forth below. 

Graduates of the School of Education who have attended 
one of the two summer sessions required for a first class 
certificate are advised that if they take the course in Prac- 
tice Teaching this year, they may postpone the remaining 
subjects of the second session for one year. This arrange- 
ment will enable them to take courses in some of the new 
Grade IX options. (See the note on “Music,” above.) The 


hours for Practice Teaching will be from 9:00 to 11:00 a.m. 
Junior Business will be given at 11:15 a.m.; Directing I and 
Stagecraft from 1:30 to 3:00 p.m.; and Ear-Training and 
Sight-Singing Ia and Music Theory Ia from 3:00 to 4:00 p.m. 


V. Qualifications for Teaching the Grade 1X Options 


The following special qualifications, in addition to a 
teacher’s certificate, will be required for teaching the Grade 
IX options during the year 1936-37: 


Choral Music: Alberta summer school standing, or the 
equivalent thereof, in three courses in Music, of which two 
shall be Ear-Training and Sight-Singing, and Music Theory. 

Teachers who have already had successful experience in 
choral conducting are required to submit a statement of 
their qualifications to the Department and have them ap- 
proved. ; 


Dramatics: Alberta summer school standing, or the 
equivalent thereof, in two of the following three courses in 
Dramatics: Acting I, Directing I, Stagecraft I. 

Teachers who have already had successful experience 
in conducting plays are required to submit a statement of 
their qualifications to the Department and have them ap- 
proved. 

General Shop: Summer school standing in General 
Shop, to be obtained from the Institute of Technology and 
Art, Calgary. 

Teachers, or craftsmen, who have had some years of 
practical experience in this work, are required to submit a 
statement of their qualifications to the Department and 
have them approved. 

Household Economics: Summer school standing in 
Household Economics, to be obtained from the Institute of 
Technology and Art, Calgary; or a diploma from a technical 
high school or university or other such institution recog- 
nized by the Department. 

Provided, however, that the minimum standing to be ac- 
cepted will be standing in Household Economics 2 of the 
Alberta High School Programme, or the equivalent thereof. 

Junior Business: Summer school standing in Junior Busi- 
ness, to be obtained this summer at Edmonton; or a diploma 
in Bookkeeping from a recognized business college; or 
standing in the Third Year Commercial Course of the Al- 
berta High School Programme. 


Oral French: In this subject, French is to be the lan- 
guage of instruction. The qualifications required of the 
teacher are simply that he must be able to carry on a sus- 
tained conversation in French, and to conduct the French 
lessons entirely in French. 


Typing: A diploma from a recognized business college; 
or standing in the Third Year Commercial Course of the 
Alberta High School Programme. 


These qualifications are valid for the year 1936-1937 
only, and will be subject to change for the year 1937-38. 
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RAILWAY FARES FOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 

The attention of prospective Summer School students is 
directed to the fact that the railways have authorized, from 
stations in Canada to Summer Schools conducted by univ- 
ersities or colleges in Canada, a rate of a fare and one-third 
on the Certificate Plan for teachers, pupils, and their fam- 
ilies, without regard to the number in attendance. 

Tickets at regular one-way first-class fare and standard 
convention certificates are to be issued on the going trip 
during the period of three days prior to the opening date 
and the first three days of the Summer School, Sundays 
excluded in both cases. 

Certificates, when properly signed by the principal, or 
other authorized officer of the Summer School, will be 
honored, during the three days, Sundays excluded, after 
the close of the Summer Session, for return tickets at one- 
third of the regular one-way first-class fare for a continuous 
passage to the destination. 


Local News 


CZAR 

The regular meeting of the Czar A.T.A. Local was held 
at the home of Miss H. Beedon. The resolutions to come 
before the Annual General Meeting were discussed. Mr. 
R. Mitchell of Czar, was chosen as delegate to the Con- 
vention. Committees were arranged to conduct the local 
Musical Festival at Czar on May 2nd. All teachers who 
possibly could were to come in on April 24th to arrange 
the programme for the Musical Festival. After the meeting 
lunch was served. 

* ca * * 

A special meeting of the Czar A.T.A. Local was held at 
the home of Mr. R. Mitchell. The local Festival was to be 
cancelled due to an outbreak of measles. Contestants are 
to take their entries direct to Provost Musical Festival. 


THORHILD 
The Thorhild Local of the A.T.A. held its monthly meet- 
ing in Thorhild on Saturday, May 2nd. The chief item in 
the afternoon program was the report of the Easter Con- 
vention, given by the delegate, Mr. Art. Macumber of Egre- 
mont. Plans were made for aspecial meeting to be held 
in June and to take the form of a picnic at the river. 


MYRNAM 

On May 16th, 1936, the teachers of the Myrnam Local 
had the pleasure to have with them as guests the teachers 
of Derwent Local. Miss C. Gereliuk, Vice-President, con- 
ducted the meeting due to the absence of Mr. Teresio. An 
interesting address was given by Mr. Shemeliuk, Principal 
of Derwent School, entitled “The Development of Educa- 
tion.” 

On Saturday, May 30, 1936, the Myrnam town was a 
witness to the biggest gathering of teachers it has ever seen. 
Over forty teachers of the Andrew-Derwent Northern Dis- 
trict Association met together to exchange ideas and discuss 
the problems with which they are faced today. 

Mr. F. Hannochko took the chair and expressed his joy 
in seeing such a large number of teachers present. Due to 
the absence of the Secretary, Mr. Wm. Tomyn, M.L.A., the 
minutes of the last meeting (the fall of 1934) and the 
financial statement were read by Miss Goshko. 

It was decided that the place of such meeting alternate, 
therefore next fall Willingdon is the place. 


The next item was the election of new officers for the 
Executive. The following’ were elected: President, Mr. 
Wm. M. Teresio, Myrnam; Vice-President, Mr. W. Kostash, 
Hairy Hill; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss J. T. Goshko, Myrnam. 

After the business was concluded the teachers were fav- 
ored by a greatly informational address on “Enterprise Edu- 
cation,” by Dr. Lazerte, Vice-President of the Provincial 
Teachers’ Association and Professor in the University of 
Alberta. 

The meeting adjourned temporarily and resumed at the 
hotel, where a delicious dinner was served. The teachers 
this time listened to an address on “Dreams” by Dr. Lazerte. 
We wish to thank Dr. Lazerte for the time he spared for 
us, and hope that he did not condense his material too much 
as it was too valuable and too interesting to be packed back 
to Edmonton. 

Other banquet addresses were delivered by Mr. Halina, 
a representative of the Town and School Board, and Mr. W. 
Teresio, the new President of the Northern District. Other 
contributors to the programme were Misses Kieryluk and 
Goshko, vocal, and Mr. Hannochko, a French-Canadian read- 
ing. 

The teachers then adjourned to the hall when they all 
enjoyed a novelty dance. 


EDGERTON 


The reorganization meeting of the Edgerton A.T.A. 
Local was held in the Edgerton School on Saturday, April 
4th. A number of teachers were present. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mr. Max 
Saville, Bloomington; Vice-President, Mr. N. Armstrong, 
Aspen; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. G. C. Welsh, Edgerton; 
Press Correspondent, Miss Willetta Armstrong, Edgerton. 

Plans for the Spring Rally of the Boundary District As- 
sociation of the A.T.A., to be held in Edgerton, were dis- 
cussed, but nothing definite could be decided upon until 
the roads opened. 

CS eS 

The Edgerton A.T.A. Sub-Local held their regular month- 
ly meeting in the Edgerton school, Saturday afternoon, 
April 25, 1936. 

During the business meeting it was decided to entertain 
the Boundary District Local on Saturday, May 9th. 

Mr. James Smith of Paradise Valley, gave us a very 
detailed report of the General Convention held in Calgary 
during Easter week. Following this a round-table discussion 
was held. 

At the close of the meeting lunch was served by the staff 
of the Edgerton school. 

* * ok * 

The Edgerton Sub-Local A.T.A. were hosts Saturday, 
May 9th, when they entertained the teachers of the Bound- 
ary District Local at their Spring Rally. 

The teachers met in the Edgerton high school at 2:30 
p.m. Plans were laid and committee appointed for the 
Spring sports day, which will be held in Chauvin, May 30. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Intending applicants for positions on the Edmonton Public 
School staff are hereby notified that the Board has decided 
by resolution to consider applications from such candidates 
only as possess the following qualifications: 

1. At least a First-Class Non-professional Certificate; 
2. Three years’ teaching experience; 
3. Three Inspectors’ Reports, at least two of which must be 

“Very Good” or “Excellent.” 


EDMONTON PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARD 
G. A. McKee, Superintendent of Schools 
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Mr. R. Shaul, of Czar, our District Representative, was the 
guest speaker at the afternoon session. 

At 6:30 p.m. the teachers were entertained at a sump- 
tuous banquet in the Laurie hotel. Mr. G. P. Smith of Chau- 
vin, was toastmaster. Mr. H. C. Boyd on behalf of Mayor 
Ripley, welcomed the visiting teachers and also proposed the 
toast to the King. Mr. A. Aalborg proposed the toast to the 
Department of Education. Rev. J. A. Caldwell gave the 
toast to the A.T.A., which was responded to by Mr. Shaul. 
Miss D. M. Bowen proposed the toast to the trustees and Mr. 
P. Milne responded. 

Our guest speaker, Mr. R. Rees of Provost, gave the 
teachers a very interesting and inspirational talk. 

The rally was concluded by a dance in the Edgerton hall, 
which was fittingly decorated for the occasion. 


SMOKY LAKE 
The Smoky Lake A.T.A. Local held its regular meeting 
on May 2, at the home of Miss Martha Palamarek. Thirteen 
members were present. 
The delegate to the A.T.A. Convention, Mr. Steve Za- 
harichuk, gave his report on the Convention. 


STAR - ST. MICHAEL 
The regular meeting of the Star - St. Michael Local was 
held at Zoria School on May Ist. 
The various items for the coming festival to be held at 
Mundare and the business of the last Convention were re- 


viewed. 
K * ea oK 


The next meeting was held at Dilo School on May 15. 
Plans were made for a Field Day to be held in June, at St. 
Michael. Teachers interested kindly write for details to the 
Secretary, Miss Kryskow. The teachers of this Local have 
been invited to play the teachers of Smoky Lake Local at 
various sports, as baseball, softball, etc., at Smoky Lake; 
in the evening a dance is to be held. A very sumptuous 
lunch was served by Mr. Semeniuk, assisted by the ladies. 


WASKATENAU 

The monthly meeting of the Local was held at the home 
of Mrs. K. Halskworth on May 2nd. 

During the afternoon Miss N. Brown read the delegate’s 
report from the Convention recently held in Calgary. Every- 
one profited greatly from it, as our delegate proved to be 
a keen observer as well as listener. There was much lively 
discussion on The Teaching Profession Act and the New Course 
of Studies. 

A future meeting will be devoted to the discussion of 
“Radio,” under the capable leadership of a man in this dis- 
trict, who has spent years of study and experiment along 
this line. 
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Members are also looking forward to holding a Joint 
Meeting with the Smoky Lake Local to be held at Warspite. 


PARADISE VALLEY 
A meeting of the Paradise Valley A.T.A. Local was held 
on Wednesday, April 30, at the Paradise Valley high school. 
A lively discussion on the sports meet took place. This was 
followed by an interesting report on the Easter Convention 
given by Mr. J. Smith. 


MUNDARE 

After a lengthy silence, the Mundare Local “made the 
News” with a meeting held in the Mundare Public School 
on Saturday, April 4th. The afternoon was spent in dis- 
cussing resolutions to be sent to the A.G.M. at Calgary. 
It was decided to send a delegate to Calgary if this could 
be done with the slight funds at hand. It was left to the 
discretion of the President to select this official. 

As Vegreville now has a Local of its own, it was found 
necessary to change the name of the Vegreville-Mundare 
Local, to Mundare Local. The same officials were asked to 
carry on until later in the year, after reorganization is com- 
pleted. The next meeting will be announced later. 


PROVOST 

The Provost A.T.A. Local held its regular meeting on 
Thursday, April 9th, at 8 p.m., in the school. There were 
two outstanding items of business on the agenda—the choos- 
ing of a delegate to the A.G.M., and arrangements for the 
local Musical Festival eliminations. 

Miss Hawken was elected as delegate, while the problem 
of making suitable arrangements for local eliminations was 
left to the executive, since little enthusiasm was evident 
concerning entries from country points. 

* * * * 

The Provost Local of the A.T.A. held their regular 
monthly meeting in the Provost school on Friday evening, 
May 8, 1936, at 8:00 p.m. This was well attended by both 
country and town teachers who were on time to hear the 
report of the delegate to the A.G.M.—Miss Ena Hawken— 
and to discuss the field day which was held at the grounds 
in Czar on Saturday, May 30th. 

The regular officers presided, Mr. Berry in the chair, 
and Mr. Reeves, Secretary. 


STRATHMORE 


At a meeting of the teachers of Strathmore and district 
on May 9, it was decided to form a Local Branch of the 
A.T.A. 

The following slate of officers was elected as a provis- 
ionary executive until September next: President, R. E. 
Hoover, Carseland; Vice-President, S. H. Crowther, Strath- 
more; Sec.-Treas., W. R. Eyres, Strathmore. 


AGENTS FOR , 
Royal Portables and Standard Machines 
REBUILT STANDARDS — ALL MAKES 


THE PHILLIPS TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 
10115 - 100th Street. Phone 27532 Edmonton, Alberta 
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BOOKS REPAIRED 


School and Library Books Repaired — Books and 
Magazines Bound 
Good Workmanship — Reasonable Prices 
Prompt Service 


THE INSTITUTE PRESS, LTD. 


10042 - 109th Street Edmonton 
TPS 
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ENTERPRISE FOR GRADE III, by Miss Clara Tyner 
(Continued from May Issue) 


A SPRING FESTIVAL 


Motivation: Immediately that the Robert Louis Steven- 
son Enterprise was finished, the children wanted to know 
what next. We had been noting the increasing length of 
day, the change in the rays of the sun as shown by the 
shadows in the room; they were thinking, too, of the ap- 
proaching Easter holidays, preceded by the spring Equinox. 
This equinox had been done in the Fall, so that the children 
were on the alert. They discovered that these were signs 
of approaching Spring. We decided to study about Spring 
and to call our new Enterprise “A Festival of Spring.” 

N.B.—The teacher decided in her own mind that an En- 
terprise with a Science trend was preferable after one that 
had been largely literary. 

Below is a formal outline. The purposes and problems 
are for the teacher’s guide. She makes her Enterprise meas- 
ure up to these, and arranges the learnings accordingly. 


Main Purpose: To appreciate the problems, and adapta- 
tions of some of the birds and animals, also reptiles, and 
their relation to our environment. 


Lesser Purposes: 

1. To discover that spring is a time of renewing. 

2. To discover certain facts of Nature through observa- 
tion and reading, and to use the one to check the other. 

8. To discover the relation and value of objects in 
Nature to mankind in general and ourselves in particular. 

4. To appreciate the efforts and intelligence of birds 
by making a robin’s nest, using the same materials and ap- 
proximating it in every way. 

5. To compare problems of Nature’s children with our 
own. 
Main Problem: To make bird houses. Each child to 
make one. This problem was selected because birds have 
built near the school, but because of lack of shelter have had 
to suffer many hardships,—wind, and exposure to hot sun. 


Culmination: To take the form of a Spring Festival, at 
which a few selected bird houses will be presented to the 
school. 


Activities Involved in this Enterprise: 


I.—Making the Bird House. 

Steps in this: 

(a) Finding plans for different types of house. (A bul- 
letin issued by the Dominion Government proved very satis- 
factory, also plans in the Books of Knowledge, and Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Junior.) 

(b) Selecting the plan. 

(c) Drawing a plan for the bird houses selected. (A 
number of formal lessons included here, drawing to scale, 
making figures, etc. Drawing of peak a special problem.) 

(d) Transferring the plan to wood. (The wood used 
was ordinary box wood—apple mostly, which the children 
brought from home.) 

(e) Actual construction of the house. This involved 
sawing, boring the hole, sand-papering, and putting on board 
by which the nest may be fastened. As each step developed 
the class attempted to discover the best way to do things— 
such as how to keep the wood from splitting when sawing, 
and when driving the nails, how to make the hole smooth, 
and the reason for this. (One of the boys brought two 
coarse files, and all the class are using these very skilfully.) 

(f) Painting the house, following a study of the most 
suitable colors. (Green and brown were selected as most 
suitable.) Here, too, were discussions of how to paint— 
there is a decided tendency for Grade 3 to use the splash 
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stroke and to put the paint on in puddles. Neatness in 
work, too, stages of painting, to keep oneself clean, etc., 
care of brushes, etc. 

II.—Dividing into committee for study of different 
Spring manifestations. The following committees were de- 
cided upon: 

1. The Bird Committee.—This committee is to make a 
Robin’s nest, and make a report to the group describing how 
it was done, and to give an appreciation of the work. 

Each one on the committee is reporting on some bird 
seen and observed. : 

They are collecting pictures, poems and stories about 
birds. During every spare minute they are looking through 
books on the library table. The best of these things are to 
be selected for the Culmination. 


2. The Frog and Butterfly Committee.—This committee 
has for its responsibility ‘the collection of frog’s eggs and 
the making of an aquarium. It is coming on apace. [If all 
the eggs hatch there will be a duplication of Egypt’s plague. 

They are also collecting cocoons found in sheds and 
garages. So far none have hatched. 

All committees are following the same procedure in col- 
lecting pictures, verses, stories, and looking up information 
around their topic. 

3. The Animal Committee.—Special task: 

To report on characteristics of animals in the Spring 
after a trip to the Zoo, and after watching the animals 
around home. 

4. Spring in the Country Committee.—A study of activi- 
ties on the farm, such as: (a) setting hens; (b) making the 
garden; (c) planting grain. This is to be represented 
through dramatization, and also pictorially. 

5. Spring in Town Committee.—At home. Activities of 
the father and mother, games and other activities of the 
children. 

This is to be represented objectively, using dolls and toy 
houses, tools, etc., to show the various activities. 

6. Flower, Trees, and Grasses Committee.—Special task 
of this committee to observe development of these, watch 
growth, and to keep records. 

They are collecting twigs from the various kinds of 
trees, at different intervals, and watching the stages of 
growth. 

They have made a chart for recording “First Things.” 
They are supposed to keep careful records. As the Enter- 
prise nears its Culmination, they are to plant seeds to show 
process of germination. 

This committee also looks after the plants in the room, 
sees that the jars of pussy-willows are kept well watered. 
We are observing the blossoms of these, and watching for 
the leaves. 

N.B.—This committee work is a very important phase 
of the Enterprise. ALL groups are very much in favor of 
committee work. They say that they like working together. 
This is a great step forward, don’t you think? 

Though each group has its own responsibility, everyone 
takes part in the learnings involved. Each group knows 
what the others are doing and inspects often. 

Each group helps the other. If one group cannot find the 
information needed, cannot secure some object or picture, 
it makes public its need, and someone comes to the rescue. 
They enjoy this inter-group help too. Due attention is paid 
politeness here. They send letters of thanks to each other. 

Re—the pictures that each committee collects. These 
are mounted on large sheets of paper, and are a part of the 
groups’ contribution to the Culmination. 

If the activities involved are noted, you will see that they 
are varied. 
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Other Activities Involved in this Enterprise. 

1. Field Trips.—(a) The zoo; (b) collecting twigs; (c) 
to a slough to get what is needed for the aquarium; (d) to 
the University farm to see the baby chicks 


2. Exploratory.—Looking for poems, stories, informa- 
tion and pictures, relating to each phase studied. 


8. Showing of Nature Slides from the Dept. of Exten- 
sion. These are used first as an introduction and later for 
review. 

4, Language Activities: 

A.—Poems to be studied and learned if children so 
desire: 

Chickadee by Hilda Conkling. 

The Blackbird. 

Waiting to Grow (Canadian Third Reader.) 
White Butterflies (Highroads, Book Three.) 
Twenty Froggies Went to School. 

The group poems that the children decide on. 

B.—Stories to be read. As a class problem: 

(1) Mimeographed lessons—about birds; bird houses; 
life history of a frog; Farmer Brown. 

(2) From the Reader (Highroads)—Bird Babies; Who 
Stole the Bird’s Nest?; Nature’s Friend; What the Thrush 
Says; Johnny Bear. 

(3) Canadian Third Reader—The Flight of the Thrush- 
es. 

4. Tales the Letters Tell; The Birds of Killingworth. 

(5) Stories the children find and read to each other. 

C.—Written Composition—(1) Spring poems; (2) In- 
vitation to a bird. (Some of these were included in the last 
Chatterbox); (3) What I Think of an Enterprise; (4) How 
to Make a Bird House; (5) Riddles written about some 
Spring thing that has been observed; (6) Letters of request, 
of thanks, of invitation, or appreciation. 

D.—Oral—(1) Reports of the various committees; (2) 
Stories of observations; (3) Stories of things found or seen; 
(4) Stories of exhibits brought to school. 

5. Science—(1) Studies of birds observed, paying par- 
ticular attention to their adaptations; (2) Life history of 
frog and butterfly; (3) Study of position of sun, keeping 
records from time of pulling down blinds; (4) Ice in river; 
(5) Length of day and night. 

6. Citizenship—Safety-first with saws; Care of tools 
(mostly borrowed ones); Neatness, involving neatness while 
working, in tidying up, care of reading table, bookcases, etc. 

. Musical Activities—Rote Songs: (1) There’s a Wee 
Little Nest in the Old Oak Tree (Songs of the Child World, 
Book One); (2) Three Little Heads in a Row (Manual to 
Progressive Music Reader, Book One); (8) Little Robin 
Redbreast (Progressive Music Reader, Book One); (4) Hid- 
den Treasures. 

For Sight Reading (All from Progressive Music Reader, 
Book One): (1) A Spring Puzzle; (2) Air and Sunlight; 
(8) To a River; (4) The Robin. 

Culmination. ‘'—This has not been definitely planned yet, 
but it will include the songs and poems [éarned, the activities 
of the various committees, a showing of the bird houses 
and the formal presentation to the school. This culmination 
is to take place some time the first week in May. 

Artistic Activities—In addition to making houses, the 
following illustrations on large sheets of newsprint were 
undertaken: (1) Signs of Spring; (2) Day and night chart; 
(3) Spring games; (4) Activities at home; (5) Illustrating 
the different poems and stories studied and discovered. 

A DAY’S PROGRAMME 

9:30 - 10:15—Arithmetic, Drill and Exercises. 

10:15 - 10:30—Reading for Enterprises. 

10:45 - 11:40—-Work on Enterprises; gather material 
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from books; organize work; plan new work; make notes, 
stories, plays, letters, and do all other written exercises. 

10:45 - 12:00—Literature, Memory Work, Silent Read- 
ney, os Reading. 

- 1:30—Mechanics of Language. 

i: 30. 2:15—Drawing and Handicraft (drawings are 
large [18”x24”] and done with powdered water colors.) 

2:30 - 2:50—Accuracy. 

2:50 - 3:30—Construction work, building, etc. 

This ensures a varied day’s programme. The tendency 
to have all the work construction, all reading, or all drawing 
is somewhat reduced by such a time table. 

So far the work is quite clear and ordered. But only the 
teacher’s preparation has been given. In the actual working 
out, there is no such clarity or order. I let the pupils start 
where they will, and knowing from the plan what is implied, 
I try to develop the part suggested in discussion. There are 
actually many interruptions and delays. It took three weeks 
to complete the churn and make the butter. There were 
several failures at first because the box ends that we were 
using proved no good. There was one delay for materials 
to make it water tight, another until’ someone realized 
that a dasher handle could be made from a broom handle, 
and of course there was bad weather when no one came, 
and other times when they were all sick. Then there was 
the frenzied moment at the last when the butter was churned 
and ready, and behold! there was no butter paddle made. 

When making soap the grease was boiled four times 
with the lye.. The lye itself was collected three times. (Once 
it was kicked over, and once it was not strong enough), and 
a special wood fire had to be made each time the lye was 
prepared. 

In making candles they dipped and dipped with their 
strings into the tallow all one afternoon until their patience 
came to an end and dark looks and hollow mutterings be- 
came too apparent to be ignored. They said as they re- 
moved the tallow from their fingers (the only thing that 
it would adhere to) that the pioneers went to bed with the 
hens, and were willing to leave it at that. However, the 
next day we tried again. It was cold—very cold, and after 
each dip im the tallow the would-be candle was swiftly flung 
out the window and the tallow was frozen onto the string 
before it could drip off. As a result we had several beauti- 
ful candles, several very cold hands and several beaming 
faces—and they really burnt. Incidentally, we scraped up 
tallow for yards around the window. 

While endeavoring to make starch we found that the 
potatoes refused to give up so much as a grain of that sub- 
stance until one of the pupils brought a meat chopper and 
got busy in a very efficient but shockingly “unpioneer” 
fashion. When I remonstrated, they said, with great final- 
ity, “This works.” 

Then came the quilt and the loom. The toil and worry 
of them was unbelievable but rather fascinating. The quilt 
was not finished finally. until four weeks after it was begun, 
and lasted into the next enterprise. Yet they were proud 
of their work when it was finished, albeit a decided brown 
tinge of grime was apparent. 


A CONTINUATION OF THE STUDY OF 
ENTERPRISE TEACHING 
For two months, as many of you know, we have been both- 
ering already sufficiently busy teachers for accounts of their 


experiments with enterprise education. We have been aston- 
ished at the cordiality of the response, but it is invariably 
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the case that the busiest people are those who can find 
time to do a little more. These teachers have given us an 
opportunity of studying the proposed system, and from 
the wealth of interesting material submitted (so much of 
which unfortunately cannot be printed for lack of space, 
because all of it is stimulating) certain principles of enter- 
prise teaching, it would seem, are becoming increasingly 
apparent. We must, of course, confess ourselves novices, 
and what we have to say is offered only as a study to any 
who are also groping. 


Are These the Important Features of Enterprise Teaching? 


It will be recalled that in last month’s issue, two out- 
lines of enterprises from Dent’s Teachers’ Aids were given. 
They indicated features of this method of teaching that 
further study of actual experiments have served to empha- 
size. 

1. The enterprise provides for much activity on the part 
of the pupil, working individually or in groups,—a freer 
activity than we have known,—less goose-stepping,—which 
should result in development in initiative and self-reliance, 
in powers of co-operation, leadership, and the organization 
of material. 

2. An enterprise should present an opportunity for 
correlating in one unit, many branches of study: reading, 
writing and speaking are prominent. 

3. The culmination should furnish an objective that will 
lend interest and purpose to all studies and activities in- 
- volved in the enterprise unit. 

4. Many of the culminations chosen have social training 
as one important purpose. 

5. Handicrafts and art play an important part in the 
development of the enterprise. 

6. Much dramatization is involved in furthering the en- 
terprise, particularly in Division I. 

7. The enterprise method of teaching involves a consid- 
erable number of “formal” lessons. (Mr. Hay’s report, you 
will remember, suggests that a quarter of the time might be 
spent in this way.) 


Some Questions That Have Risen Out of the Study of 
Enterprise Accounts 


Who proposes the enterprise? 
Who proposes the culmination? 
At what point is the culmination proposed? 
What type of culmination is most satisfactory? 
What type of teacher planning is useful? 
Will dramatizations provide situations that are suffi- 
ciently real to drive home the desired citizenship outcomes? 
7. Is there any danger of the enterprise vehicle becoming 
overloaded with extraneous material? 
It will be quite impossible to deal with all of these 
questions even in sketchy fashion in this issue, but we would 
like to consider the first. 


Om oorom 


Who Proposes the Enterprise? 


The answer to the first question is not always the same. 
As we study the enterprises submitted, we find three different 
methods in use: 
(1) Children propose. 
(2) Teacher proposes. 
(3) Teacher proposes in such a fashion that pupils 
are likely to regard the enterprise suggestions 
as entirely their own. 


(1) The least used method of the three. Where the 
children propose the enterprise, there would, it seems to 
us, be no need for further motivation. The children’s 
proposal would ensure interest and an objective. This was 
one of the values of the project plan of teaching, and we 
must confess that in the case where the children propose the 
enterprise, we can see no great distinction between the 
“enterprise” and the “project,” and the danger of a too 
trivial or too ambitious proposal must be guarded against. 
(The term “project” has been used, of course, to describe 
a great many types of undertaking, but here it refers to the 
sort of teaching that begins, for example, with the pupils’ 
proposal to find out why it is that some members of Mr. 
Smith’s family has typhoid each summer; that includes in 
its development the study of the causes of typhoid; the proper 
location and construction of wells; the sanitary handling 
of milk; much silent reading of reference material; much 
oral composition in the form of reports; much written work 
in the sending of letters, gathering and organizing material; 
visits to the hardware stores to make enquiries as to the 
cost of screening doors and windows; measuring and arith- 
metic calculations involved in this; the construction of fly 


swats and fly traps for Mr. Smith; the report of the school 
to the community on its findings.) 

(2) The teacher’s proposal of the enterprise, which is 
the method used by the great majority of the experimenting 
teachers has this advantage that the teacher is able to pro- 
pose a well-rounded study that will include many branches 
of knowledge and skill, and can keep a firm rein on the 
progress of the enterprise because of careful previous pre- 
paration. There is, as a consequence, a better rounded 
unit of work and a more firmly knit organization of subject 
matter; there is less likelihood of wasted time; the teacher 
may more easily be the director he is designed to be, no 
matter how skilfully it may be expedient to disguise that 
direction. There is a loss, however, it would seem to us, 
in that compelling interest that drives pupils through diffi- 
culties to their objective, when the teacher-proposed enter- 
prise is compared with the “‘project,’”’ and the step described 
in the outline of organization as “motivation,’”’ must then be 
given more attention. 

(3) When the teacher proposes in such a fashion that 
pupils are likely to regard the enterprise as their own, the 
peak of enterprise motivation would seem to be reached. 
We want to include, at this point, two outlines of enterprises 
carried through in the Camrose Practice School, because 
of the way in which these enterprises were initiated. They 
are worth careful study all the way through, but notice 
particularly for the moment the introduction (Section 4 in 
the Grade V Enterprise, and again in the Grade II and III 
Enterprise. ) 


Report on Grade V Enterprise—Camrose Practice School 
In charge of Miss MacKinnon, Practice School Staff, and 
A. L. Doucette, Normal School Staff 

1. Enterprise chosen.—‘Life in Canada’s Northwest.” 

This was a composite of three enterprises, each of which 
would cover about five weeks. The first division dealt with 
“Eskimo Land.” This section was completed. The second 
division was to include “Trapper Land,” and the third 
division “Farmer Land.” 

2. Grades for which the enterprise is intended. 

The work was planned for Grade V, but would suit a 
group of pupils in Grades IV, V and VI equally well. 

8. Criteria for selection. 

(a) The enterprise chosen fits into the subject matter 
of the present Grade V work on North America and Al- 
berta. This point of view was given consideration because 
of the fact that the intermediate and senior grades of the 
Camrose Practice School will be responsible for the subject 
matter of the regular courses. Promotion tests are to be 
given based on subject matter of the present Course of 
Study. In this way, the enterprise could not be considered 
entirely as an extra to an already “loaded” programme. 

(b) The study of people not too remote is of interest to 
intermediate grade children. 

(c) Children respond readily to ideas which are an ex- 
tension of their home and community locality. Their inter- 
est in lands and peoples just beyond their reach was appar- 
ent in the enterprise. 

(d) The enterprise chosen lent itself well to vivid stimuli 
of various kinds. There was purpose back of all the details 
studied; e.g., 

(1) Construction work.—One hour per week for five 
weeks. In this period the following activities were carried 
out: Salt and flour relief maps; charts; folders; folder 
rack; saw horse; sand table model of Eskimo Land in sum- 
mer; sand table model of Eskimo Land in winter; construc- 
tion of Eskimo homes, transport devices, food getting ma- 
terials, clothing, tools, topography materials, soil covering. 

(2) Collecting, assembling and assorting.—Pupils gath- 
ered pictures, and articles which formed a part of Eskimo 
study. 

(3) Subsidiary subjects: 

(a) Oral Composition.—No formal lessons were taught; 
the pupils selected topics and reported on them to the class. 
This was thought to be valuable since it is a phase of work 
which does not receive attention in the grades of our 
schools. The pupils showed that it was necessary to over- 
come shyness, uncertainty, difficulty in organizing good 
thought sequence, how to start—deliberate and certain man- 
ner and knowing when they were finished. 

In this first enterprise the oral composition matter was 
memorized by most students. It is felt that more freedom 
and ease, with greater originality and spontaneity would 
be possible in a later enterprise. 
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(b) Written Composition.—Pupils wrote original mat- 
ter in their notebooks on Eskimo life. 

The pupils were given an address of a railroad company 
from which they could obtain pictures on Eskimo land. All 
pupils wrote the letter and the best one was chosen to be 
sent. The poorer pupils were assisted with their letter 
after their initial attempts. The pupils wrote letters of 
invitation to parties who came in to see their exhibit. 
These parties answered the invitations which were pasted 
in the pupils’ note books. 

(c) Arithmetic.—Incidental arithmetic bearing on the 
enterprise was handled formally in the morning Arithmetic 
session; e.g., circular measure; the arithmetic of latitude 
and longitude; speed of travel from Camrose to Eskimo land 
by dog teams, car, aeroplane. 

(d) Geography.—The enterprise had a definite geogra- 
phy core, for it dealt with the business of living in the 
Far North. The setting for the enterprise was a geography 
story; further geography phases were: location of Eskimo 
Land, map study; formal lessons on heat belts; intensity of 
sun’s rays from pole to equator; terms like equator, latitude, 
poles; study of barriers; climate; use of rivers. 

(e) History.—The following topics were related to the 
Northwest part of Canada: Mackenzie’s journeys; Indian 
life on the plains; exploration. 

(f) Nature Study.—Study of plant and animal life in 
Eskimo Land; conditions of temperature and moisture; 
plant adaptation to these conditions; types of animals stud- 
ied were the seal, walrus, caribou, reindeer, whale. Bird 
life was mentioned. 

(g) Hygiene.—Types of food eaten by Eskimo, trapper 
and farmer were contrasted; effects of fat foods; need of 
balancing diet of Eskimo with fish, lean meat, and berries. 


(h) Music.—The pupils were taught a folk song about 
the Eskimo; one girl sang a solo “The Gay Little Eskimo”; 
one girl composed an Eskimo song; three boys sang an Es- 
kimo “round song.” 

(i) Spelling.—Difficult words met for the first time 
were stressed; e.g., kayak, umiak, cache, tupik, longitude, 
whale. 

(j) Art.—Drawing of animals; making charts; making 
poster; making labels for sand table and for exhibits. 

(k) Writing.—Neat book work was stressed; careful 
letter writing. 

(1) Dramatization.—A tableau or pageant depicting the 
three types of homelands was planned. The “course-makers” 
propose a whole afternoon of socialized activity daily during 
the whole enterprise. The time actually devoted was one 
hour per day, for four days per week. The tableau phase 
of the work was therefore laid aside; had it been carried 
out burlap or canvas costumes could have been made. 

The construction of an igloo, the planning, the conver- 
sations of planning and building, the hauling in of blocks 
of ice made by pasting strips of paper over willow twig 
frames would have been a possible activity. 


(m) Memory work.—A poem was learned by the class. 


4. How the Enterprise was initiated. 

(a) A general discussion at the beginning of the term 
between teacher and pupil regarding the subjects on the 
course. The teacher had spent a year in the Orient. 

The children: “This year will you tell us a lot about 
your trip? We like Geography the best of all.” 

Teacher: ‘Fine; I shall be very glad to tell you all 
about it and we will have lots of ‘Travel Talks.’ Is there 
any particular place’ that you are interested in?” 

The children: ‘Yes—China.” Japan, India. “I’ve al- 
ways wondered about the inside of the earth and what it is 
like.” 

Teacher: “Alright—I’ll tell you the ‘Story of the 
World’ first.” 

(b) Excursion to the sand-pile: 

Pupils bring some 25 or 30 commodities grown in North 
America. Teacher tells story of our Solar System, modelling 
it in stages. 

Teacher progresses to the story of the way North Amer- 
ica grew (mountains and plains.) 

Teacher progresses with the vegetation types in North 
America. 

Pupils place their commodities in the proper place on 
the model of North America. 

(c) Classroom: 

The teacher reproduces a map of North America similar 
to the model outside. The different occupations are real- 


ized: Farmer, Forester, Fruit Grower, Furrier, Fisherman, 
Miner, Manufacturer, Marketer. 

Teacher: ‘What peoples of North America do you wish 
to study?” 

A vote was taken with the following results: Manufac- 
turer 14, boys (because “manufacture” means “to make”; 
Eskimo 8; Trapper 6; Miner 2. 


5. Method of procedure: 

(a) Formal lessons largely eliminated; (one hour per 
week.) 

(b) Planning period: 3:45 to 4:00 p.m. Thursday. 

Committees were blocked out and jobs assigned. This 
was found to be very necessary, otherwise the hour of ac- 
tivity on Monday was largely wasted. 

Materials which pupils were to bring in for the Monday 
session were discussed. 

(c) Monday—3:00 to 4:00 p.m.—Activity session (one 
hour per week.) 

The committees went to work with their tasks; the first 
session was very noisy and pupils lack resource and ability to 
think out details for themselves; constant “leaning” on 
teacher for ideas was quite evident. It was necessary for the 
pupils to learn the citizenship of self-reliance, of considera- 
tion for others. These characteristics are automatic in a 
rural school where students are left so much to themselves. 
The children seemed to talk unnecessarily and much undue 
bustle was apparent. 

Later sessions were smoother in their operation; definite 
jobs were carried out without disturbance. When commit- 
tee groups were in difficulty the leader alone consulted the 
teacher or a neighboring group for ideas. 

It is our opinion that the organization of an enterprise 
in a graded school is more difficult than in a rural school. 
This would appear to be true even when three grades are 
grouped for the afternoon activity. The size of the group 
is much larger than that obtained in the rural school. Asa 
result it is more difficult to guarantee that every child is 
working to the full limit of his ability. Supervision of 
large groups and varied jobs for different committees call 
for imagination and resourcefulness on the part of the 
teacher. With a full afternoon for activity it would be 
possible for all pupils to do all the jobs called for rather 
than to use the committee plan of organization. With the 
short time at our disposal no complete accomplishment 
would have been possible if all pupils had done all the tasks. 

Lest the class members might miss the reasons for the 
conduct of a particular phase of the work, the committee 
leaders gave reports to their class on the work they had in 
hand. They reported from time to time, and again fully, 
when the job was completed. 

6. Learning Outcomes: 

(1) Skills: 

1. Manipulation of tools. 

2. Ability in silent reading. 

3. Preparation of a short talk. 

4. Penmanship. 

(2) Attitudes: 

Sustained interest in the enterprise. 
Co-operative behavior during their work. 
Investigation and research attitude. 

Curiosity about peoples or other lands. 
Sympathy for peoples in regions where life is difficult. 
Self-helpfulness as time went on. 

. Planning for work ahead of time. 

3) Learnings: 

Writing a business letter. (social experience.) 
Writing letters of invitation. (social experience.) 
Life habits of Eskimo in region of privation. 
Silent reading ability. 

Oral composition and language in report work. 
Preparation for a programme. 

Individual subject material. 

. Culmination. 

In the early part of the enterprise it was felt that the 
children did not fully appreciate the reason for the jobs 
they were working at. As time went on an exhibit and a 
programme were planned for. The exhibit was displayed 
at the back of the room for the benefit of the school princi- 
pal, the school inspector and the students in training. 

The exhibit consisted of (1) a sand table display of a 
summer scene and of a winter scene in Eskimo land; (2) 
salt and flour modelling of surface and political maps of 
North America (14”x25”); (3) Charts on zone study; (4) 
Picture collections; (5) Art work; (6) Nature Study work; 
(7) Filing rack, etc. 
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The Programme.—This was not announced until the last 
week and was not in the original plan. It was introduced 
in order to allow the students-in-training to appreciate the 
work done under the enterprise plan of organization. The 
programme was short. The pupils did not know until Mon- 
day morning at 9 a.m. (the time for the programme) what 
persons had been chosen to participate. The chairman was 
selected after school assembly. 

The items consisted of committee reports which had 
been given to the class in the course of the work; songs as 
learned in the Music period were added; oral compositions 
and reports on phases of Eskimo life. 

8. Bibliography: 

(a) Books referred to by the pupils— 

Books of Boys and Girls Around the World. (Dickie.) 

How We Travel. (Chamberlain.) 

How We Are Clothed. (Chamberlain.) 

How We Are Sheltered. (Chamberlain.) 

Jack and Jill in Many Lands, Bk. II. (Agnes Canham.) 

The Eskimo Twins. (Lucy Fitch Perkins.) 

(b) Books referred to by the teacher to improve back- 
ground for the enterprise— 

The Labrador Eskimo. (Government Report.) 

The New North. (F. S. Wright.) 

Nat. Geographic Magazine, November, 1925. (Article 

on MacMillan Arctic Expedition.) 

The Beaver. (H.B. Co’s. Magazine of the North.) 


A Report covering an Experimental “Enterprise” conducted 
in a Grade II and III Room of the Normal Practice 
School, Camrose, under the direction of Miss Mabel 
Lawson and with some assistance from W. H. Swift of 


the Normal School Staff. 


1. Name.—‘“Other Lands.” A Picture Show. 


2. Grades.—The classroom was composed of pupils in 
Grades II and III. For purposes of the enterprise activities 
which were carried on only during the last quarter day, 
four days a week, a few Grade I pupils from another class- 
room replaced a similar number of Grade II pupils who were 
given special help in Reading during the time. 

8. Criteria for Selection. 

The suggestion for the enterprise came from No. 20 
listed in the proposed course of studies for Division I. Child- 
ren at an early age in school are interested in stories and 
pictures of other lands, especially when there are observable 
marked differences from themselves with regard to food, 
clothing, homes, and play activities. Most Readers for 
children of these grades include selections having to do with 
habits and customs of other peoples. 

The enterprise appeared to lend itself to a good degree 
of correlation of subject matter, especially the following: 
Geography (very informal), Citizenship, Art, Language, 
Music, Writing, Reading, Arithmetic. There appeared also 
to be an opportunity for the development of resourcefulness, 
co-operation, constructiveness, and various forms of self- 
expression. 

A prominent criterion in selection was the fact that the 
enterprise lent itself to organization related definitely to a 
culmination, something which would provide a unification 
and a motive, something towards which the pupils would 
look and because of which they would see purpose in their 
ae activities. This culmination was the final “picture 
show. 


4. Initial Classroom Development. 


The manner in which an enterprise is initiated in the 
classroom is of much importance. The effectiveness of the 
work done will in large measure depend upon the degree of 
pupil interest. They must feel that the enterprise is their 
own, and also if there is to be a culmination to which they 
will look forward there must be a definite appreciation of 
what it is to be so that they may work intelligently and 
meaningfully towards it. 

In this particular enterprise there were two items which 
required careful initiation, the selection of the material to 
be studied, other lands, and the end result, the putting on 
of the show. Both were done through class discussion. 

The first discussion was of the following type: “I see 
that the boys in this room are all wearing just about the 
same kinds of clothes, and that all the girls are wearing 
clothes like each other too. I wonder if there are any boys 
and girls who don’t wear clothes like you are wearing? 

Various hands raised. 

“Children in some other countries like China and Eskimo 
children wear different kinds of clothes.” 


“Do children in these other countries eat the same kinds 
of food as you do? Do they eat porridge, and eggs, and 
potatoes? And do they drink milk? 

“No, the Chinese children eat mostly rice.” 

“And what do you think about the houses they live in? 
Are their houses hke ours?” 

The class was sure that the houses were not quite like 
ours, but not very certain as how they differed or what 
kinds of houses different peoples had. 

“Would you like to find out about how some other kinds 
of people live, what kinds of houses they have, and what 
kinds of food they eat?” 

General approval expressed. 

“Now, how are we going to find out these things? Sup- 
pose that we do not know and cannot tell each other. What 
shall we do?” 

The pupils suggested going there to see, asking people 
who had been there, and especially going to books and pic- 
tures. 

The pupils then suggested the particular countries they 
would like to study, mentioning Japan, Holland, China, and 
a few others of which they knew the names. The ultimate 
choice probably does not make much difference to the child- 
ren. Their suggestions are based on their knowledge of 
names which have been encountered in stories and various 
school activities rather than on a desire to study such coun- 
tries specifically. The teacher will find it necessary here to 
influence the decision in accord with what is likely to give 
most promise of material within the ability range of the 
pupils, and perhaps more particularly in accord with the 
available supply of books, pictures, and other aids to teach- 
ing. 

It having been decided to begin with Holland a further 
discussion ensued regarding the nature of the activities to 
be followed. It is one thing to “study” about the peoples 
and countries, but would it not be more interesting if 
having studied the class made something to show what had 
been done. Perhaps we would not need to study at all. 
Maybe the class could just start doing something about the 
different peoples. What could we do? 

“How many pupils have been to a picture show?” 

Almost all. 

“Tell me something about a picture show.” ‘‘What are 
some of the things you must have?” 

Various suggestions, including the pictures. 

‘“‘Where do you suppose the pictures come from that are 
shown?” The class did not have much idea but eventually 
understood that someone had to make the pictures. 

“How would it do for us to put on a picture show about 
these other peoples that we have been talking about?” With 
this there was general agreement. 

“(Where shall we get the pictures?” Out of books, maga- 
zines and such sources, ‘“‘store pictures” first suggested. 

“Is there any other way we can get pictures about other 
peoples without going outside our own classroom. You told 
me someone had to make the pictures. Who might make 
the pictures for our own picture show? If it is to be a 
picture show all of our very own who should make them?” 

“We should make them ourselves.” 

“Do you think you can?” 

Probably more ‘No’s than Yes’s. 

“Do you think you can if Miss Lawson and I help you?” 

This time general agreement. 

Ultimately the class appeared satisfied and anxious to 
go ahead with the preparing of a picture show of their own 
making, and looked forward to the presentation of it 
throughout the duration of the enterprise. 


5. Method of Procedure. 

The show when ultimately produced included the follow- 
ing types of presentation: 

(a) Colored plates or pictures of the pupils’ manufac- 
ture showing some phase of life in Holland, Japan, or 
Arabia. (The enterprise was brought to a close in about 
six weeks and these were the only countries covered in 
that time.) Some of these were in crayon work, some in 
cut and pasted paper, and some in silhouette. 

(b) Printed plates, of the pupils’ composition and manu- 
facture, descriptive of the picture plates. 

(c) Folk or national songs to accompany some of the 
picture plates. The songs were related to the pictures, as a 
pga song to be sung during the showing of a windmill 
plate. 

(d) Recitations related similarly to some of the pictures. 

(e) Oral reading, individual and unison, of some of the 
printed plates. 
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In addition to the show itself there were certain supple- 
mentary activities at the time of its presentation which will 
be mentioned later. 

The procedure followed was determined largely by the 
nature of what was to be produced. At many times the 
lessons were not unlike ordinary lessons as taught in any 
classroom; e.g., in the learning of the songs, the oral compo- 
sitional development of what should be placed on the printed 
plates. It should be kept in mind, however, that from the 
point of view of the pupils there was one substantial differ- 
ence, that being that the lessons were being pursued for a 
purpose, viz., the preparing of something more for the show 
which was to result ultimately. 

For some of the construction work, preparation of the 
picture plates, the class was divided into three groups or 
committees, the seating was altered with each group as a 
unit facing inward. Each committee chose a leader who 
attempted to oversee the work being done, and each com- 
mittee worked at a different task. The teacher gave such 
help as she could to the various groups in turn. 

Most of the plates produced were modelled after illus- 
trations presented by the teacher, and from time to time 
definite instructions or lessons were given, as for example 
in the proper proportions for figures, suitable arrangement 
on the sheet or plate. But there was also opportunity for 
originality in that sometimes several illustrations would be 
given and the pupils chose which they preferred, or made a 
composite of their own. In the case of the Japanese doll 
festival the pupils designed their own dresses and chose their 
own colors. 

In the classroom was kept a supply of books to which 
the pupils might refer if they wished. A wall display of 
pictures was built up, and a small museum of articles from 
the countries was collected. 

The oral composition work was a large part of the whole 
activity. Discussion centered on the plates being produced 
and in connection with each there was produced a short 
composition of four or five sentences which was used eventu- 
ally for a printed plate. 

Formal lessons in printing were necessary. 


5a. Presentation of the Show. 

The show was finally staged by means of a reflectoscope, 
a projection lantern which will project any clear cut picture 
or printed material which is placed in it. It accommodates 
a plate of about 5.5 inches. 

This piece of equipment would not be present in most 
schools, but the show could proceed with almost as much 
glamor by presenting the pictures in some improvised box 
arrangement in a paper stage, or by having them mounted 
on a scroll which could be wound and unwound to cause the 
pictures to appear before an aperture. 

During the early stages of the enterprise the class was 
shown what few plates had been made as projected through 
the machine, and saw the necessity of size limitation, observ- 
ing the margins, and of clearness in outline and printing. 
This little preview also increased the degree of anticipation. 

In addition to the show itself the following other activi- 
ties took place: 

(a) Two ticket booths were set up outside the door. 
The pupils were supplied with toy money and gained en- 
trance only by purchasing a ticket. It was necessary for 
them to make change. Two pupils acted as ticket sellers. 

(b) A ticket taker stood at the door and admitted the 
pupils one at a time as they presented tickets. It was neces- 
sary for them to observe orderliness in a public line. : 

(c) Two ushers met the pupils, one at a time, or in two’s, 
at the door, and led them to their seats. 

In these ways some arithmetic and citizenship of very 
practical types were introduced. 

The show proceeded by the displaying of a picture during 
the presentation of which a suitable song or recitation was 
given, or following which a printed plate was shown and 
read by the class or an individual. In all 40 plates were 
shown. 


6. The Learning Outcomes. 

(a) Knowledge or Information 

1. Considerable geographical information, not definitely 
organized, but suitable for pupils of these grades, peoples, 
foods, clothing, homes, characteristics of the lands them- 
selves (desert, dykes, canals, etc.), habits of the peoples, 
forms of play of the children. 

2. Spelling—many new words were encountered. These 
if within the level of ability of the pupils were included in 
the regular spelling work. 

8. Citizenship—knowledge of the customs of courtesy in 


foreign lands. Knowledge of how to conduct oneself in a 
public building. 

4. Arithmetic knowledge with regard to money values. 

(b) Habits and Skills— 

1. Improved facility in Art, crayon, cut paper, arrange- 
ment and mounting, proportion, neatness. 

2. Printing. 

3. Oral expression. Much practice and opportunity for 
oral work, both oral composition and recitation. 

4. Music. 

5. Oral reading, especially practice in reading for a 
purpose and before an audience. 

(c) Attitudes— 

1. Public mannerliness. 

2. Co-operation with others in the achieving of an end. 

8. Resourcefulness in attempting to complete plates of- 
fering somewhat of a challenge. 

4. Persistence—in completing a task, perhaps a printed 
plate, after its initial interest had lapsed because its need 
in the complete scheme was appreciated. 


Other Features of Importance in these Enterprises Beyond 
That of Careful Initiation 

You will again notice the characteristics of enterprise 
teaching already mentioned; the variety of subject matter 
and skills involved, and the particular opportunity for oral 
work, reading and handicrafts; the value of the culmination 
as an interesting objective; the emphasis on pupil activity 
with the accompanying development of self-reliance, leader- 
ship, co-operation and courtesy; the opportunity for social 
experience. 

Useful Hints as to Method Drawn from these Enterprises 

You will find in each enterprise useful hints. To each of 
you according to your experience and needs different fea- 
tures will appeal. Are these among the features that attract 
your atention? 

1. (Other Lands): The variety of work accompanying 
the showing of plates; oral reading, singing, recitation.— 
but note that they are all used as a running accompaniment 
to the showing of the plates and not as separate numbers 
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on a programme; the culmination is a unit just as the body of 
subject material is a unit. 

2. The handling of committee groups: 

(a) The seating of committee groups each as a unit 
facing inwards. 

(b) The leader of the committee only consults the 
teacher when the group is in difficulty. 

(c) The reporting of one group to another as to the 
particular job each is engaged on lest class members lose 
sight of the enterprise as a whole and miss some of its 
significant features. (This involves purposeful oral compo- 
sition.) 

3. The value of the pre-view in heightening interest and 
increasing carefulness of construction. (Other Lands). 

4. The value of the ticket-selling and ushering arrange- 
ments for their practical social training. (Other Lands.) 

5. (Life in Canada’s Northwest.) One girl composed 
an Eskimo song. (According to Miss Tyner who had her 
Grade III class compose invitations to the birds to come to 
the bird houses they made, the enterprise encourages cre- 
ative work.) 

6. The planning period, 3:45 - 4:00: very valuable, we 
are sure, in preventing the enterprise getting in a muddle 
and time being wasted. (Life in Canada’s Northwest.) 

7. (Life in Can. N.W.) Interesting final programme plan- 
ning. Pupils did not know until Monday morning at nine, 
(the time for the programme) what persons had been chosen 
to participate. There might easily be too much stress on 
perfection of finish in enterprise work, rather than on the 
educational training involved. 


Another Question 
At What Point is the Culmination Proposed? 

(1) Miss Lawson and Mr. Swift: “If there is to be a 
culmination to which the pupils will look forward, there 
must be a definite appreciation of what it is to be, so that 
they may work intelligently and meaningfully toward it.” 
This statement would suggest a full discussion of the cul- 
mination as one of the first steps of the enterprise,—prob- 
ably that following the initiation of the enterprise. 

(2) Miss MacKinnon and Mr. Doucette: “As time went 
on an exhibit and programme were planned for.” This 
suggests that the culmination was not proposed until the 
enterprise had advanced some distance, but the comments 
of the teachers indicate that they thought it should have 
come earlier,—“in the early part of the enterprise it was 
felt that the children did not fully appreciate the reason 
for the jobs they were working at.” 

(3) On this question Mr. Ekman of Fleet, Alberta, is 
very definite. He makes a distinction in method between 
Division I and Division II. In Division II, he “thoroughly 
acquaints the children with the nature of the culmination 
at the beginning of the study; for instance, it may be a 
shadow play, a debate, an exhibition, an open forum, etc. 
Thus, from the very start it serves as a powerful incentive to 
carry the task through to a successful conclusion; the carrot 
before the donkey, in a manner of speaking.” In the first 
division, however, Mr. Ekman waits till the unit of study is 
nearing its completion, “when we arrange speeches, songs, 
plays, strictly in keeping with the enterprise, since a cul- 
mination four long weeks from now is much too remote to 
be of immediate concern.” 

Another Enterprise Outlined 

One of Mr. Ekman’s summer school outlines was so 
well organized that it was included in the temporary course 
in use during the past year. We are using it here again for 
the purpose of emphasizing the type of careful preparation 
that an Enterprise requires. 

Outlines of an Enterprise 

Enterprise: An Indian Museum. (An Exhibition.) 

Based on Cycle A; Study I. 

Theme: Life among the primitive nomads of the Can- 
adian Northwest. 

General Proposition: To study the various phases of 
Indian life, such as, habits, customs, characteristics; and to 
gain an appreciation or understanding of how these have 
been conditioned to meet the needs of the Indians’ environ- 
ment. 

Specific Proposition: To make and exhibit a replica of 
the Qu’Appelle Valley, to depict in this replica (sand table) 
numerous scenes from [Indian life; to make all; to collect 
or make models of Indian relics; to collect pictures; to pre- 
pare the necessary speeches for describing the history of 
these exhibits in keeping with what we have learned of 
Indian life. 

Time: From five to six weeks. 


Procedure: 

Motivation.—Pictures of Indian scenes, such as wig- 
wams, weapons, warriors, etc. Reading of poem, “The Leg- 
end of the Qu’Appelle Valley.” Class discussions regarding 
the following: 

(a) Articles we may buy from the Indians. 

(b) The arrival of the Indian brushcutters, an annual 
occurrence in many communities. 

(c) The Calgary Stampede; Indian Day at Banff. 


Prospect: Class discussion of what is to be attempted. 

The Poem: The story, action, characters, mental pic- 
tures, setting. 

The Museum: What might be shown—scenes from In- 
dian life displayed on sand table; relics; models of relics; 
maps showing habitat of the various western tribes. Ex- 
planations and speeches to be made when opening museum 
to visitors. (The Culmination.) 

Where and How to Secure Material: Collecting and us- 
ing what we already know; written and verbal inquiries of 
others; searching through books we already have; buying 
and borrowing of other books. 


Preparations: 
Problem I: To gather information about Indians. 


1. Discussion of sources of reading material about In- 
dians; material in the library; material which might be bor- 
rowed; addresses of libraries and publishers having books 
dealing with the subject, such as: 

The Department of Extension, University of Alberta. 

The Department of Interior, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Addresses of friends who might be willing to lend help- 

ful material. 


2. Writing of business and friendly letters either buying 
or borrowing material; writing of letters requesting infor- 
mation. Teach at this time the form of business and 
friendly letters, emphasizing the difference between the two. 
Proper stationery to use; addressing of envelopes. The 
pupils will be left to write the letters, the best to be chosen 
for mailing. 


38. Making an inventory of what the pupils already know 
about Indians. Preparation of a list of books from which 
they might secure valuable assistance. Possible sources: 

The White Wampum. 

Red Cloud. 

The Indian How Book. 

Pictures of Indian Life, by Charles Russel. 

All About Indians, by Dr. Dickie. 

Tales of the Indians of the Plains, by G. M. Dunlop. 

The Men of the Last Frontier, by Grey Owl. 

The Junior Britannica. 

Works of Gilbert Parker. 

*Shaganappi, the Indian Boy. 

The Book of Knowledge. 

4. Assignment: Have pupils search through books for 
pictures and desired information, keeping an accurate record 
of where such material is found. (Book, page, column.) 

5. Reading: After a careful list of available material 
has been made, the pupils should read all the material. 

6. Collecting Information: Collect information discov- 
ered, choosing headings under which to arrange it. Sug- 
gested headings: 

(a) Appearance of Indians. 

(b) Early History of Indians. 

(c) Indian Tribes and their Distribution. 

(d) — Indians Lived. In Tribes, migratory life. 

y? 
(e) The Food of the Indian. Berries, fruit, meat, fish. 
(f) Hunting the Buffalo. Its value to the Indians. 
(g) Houses: Wigwam, interior. 
(h) Means of Travel. 
(i) Cooking of Food. 
(j) Manners and Customs. 
(k) ——* and Superstitions, Medicine Men, Dances, 
usic. 

(1) The Vapor Bath. Value of same. 

(m) Reasons for Indian Migration. 

(n) Burial of the Dead. 

(o) Indian Warfare. Causes, methods, making of peace. 

(p) The Clothing of the Indians. 

Appoint individuals or committees to take a number of 
headings es topics upon which to prepare and deliver re- 
ports. 

7. Reading for Special Information: The pupils now 
refer to the topics they have been assigned and organize 
material in preparation for the reports. 
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8. Presentation of reports on above topics. This may 
be done orally in class or the written reports may be read. 

9. Discussion: Based on reports; points to be reconsid- 
ered; material not included; suggestions from class. 

10. A careful revision of reports as suggested by class 
discussion. 


Problem II: Study of the following Selections. 
The Legend of Qu’Appelle. 
Totem Poles. 
New Year’s Day on an Indian Reservation. 
Picture Writing. 
Father Lacombe. 

1. These selections may be treated as literature, oral or 
silent reading as suggested in the Programme of Studies. 

2. Suggestive treatment of “The Legend of Qu’Appelle.” 
Have pupils read silently after which they make illustrations 
of the following: 

An Indian village nestling among the hills. 

An Indian maiden paddling down the stream to meet her 

lover. 

The Indian Braves hearing the call, ““Qu’Appelle.” 

A night scene on Lake Qu’Appelle showing the form of 

a maiden rising from the evening mists. 
8. Choric Reading of the above selection by class. 


Problem III: Preparation of the Muse 

Will include: usr Scenes on Sand Table; (2) Models in 
Full Size; (3) a M 

1. Scenes on Sand Table: Showing hills, trees, river 
and lake. 

(a) The Indian Village: (To be reproduced in minia- 
ture on Sand Table.) 

A group of miniature tents placed near river. The totem 
or emblem is painted on the tent. 

The Vapor Bath: Model of same placed in village. 

Papooses swinging in their cradles. 

Figures of men, women and children seen about the 
village. (Cardboard figures or models from papier mache.) 

Indian Travois: Showing mode of travel. 

Canoes upon the river. 

(b) The Indian Hunt: (Reproduced in another portion 
of the table.) 

The Pis-kun: Buffalo being driven into enclosure; other 
Indians pursuing buffalo on foot and horseback. 

(c) An Ambush Attack: (Reproduced in another por- 
tion of the table.) 

Scouts lurking about a sleeping camp. Signalling to 
other braves who lie in wait for the attack. 

(d) An Indian Feast: Indians seated about the camp 
fire. The passing of the Peace Pipe. (Reproduced on sand 
table.) 

(e) An Indian Grave Yard: (On sand table.) 

Buried in little houses set high above the ground. 
Canoes were sometimes used instead of houses. Mourners 
wailing nearby to drive away evil spirits. 

(f) An Indian Cache: (Sand table.) 

Hole dug in ground for storing food, frequently pem- 
mican. 

2. Models in Full Size: 

a) The Wampum: How made; its use. 

(b) Weapons: Bows and arrows; arrow-heads; spears; 

clubs. 

(c) Indian Dishes: Spoons; drinking cups; pails. 

(d) The Scalp Lock: The story of its origin. 

(e) The Pipe of Peace: Its use and significance. 

(f) The Indian Headdress. 

(g) Totem Poles. Known to Coastal Indians only. 

3. The Map: 

The drawing of a large map showing location of various 
stocks and tribes. 

Wood Crees, Prairie Crees, Stonies, Ojibways, Sarcees, 
The Sioux, The Athabascans, Beavers, Chipewyans, Bloods. 

Problem IV: General Business in Preparation for Cul- 
mination: 

1. Selection of chairman; invitation committee; choosing 
of various directors who will explain what we have in the 
museum. 

2. Writing of invitations to parents. Rehearsals of 
various duties relating to final culmination. 

Problem V: Presenting the Museum to Visitors. (The 
Culmination.) - 

(a) Various pupils will explain details concerning the 
contents of the museum. 

(b) Speech: “The Indian of today compared with the 
Indian of yesteryear.” 


(c) The Choric Reading: ‘The Legend of Qu’Appelle.” 

(d) A Speech: “The Contributions of Grey Owl to the 
Wildlife of Canada.” 

(e) A Closing Song: Any suitable song with Indian 
setting. 


Conclusion: 
Returning materials borrowed; writing cards of thanks 
to those who assisted in any way. Packing away of material. 


The Indians of the Western Plains 
(Mr. Ekman’s notes on how he carried through the 
enterprise in the class room give very valuable teaching 
suggestions. ) 


Mr. Ekman’s Notes on the Enterprise 

It has been suggested that the formal outline, though 
of great assistance in clarifying the general organization 
that an enterprise entails, is yet rather soulless and unintel- 
ligible unless accompanied by some explanation as to how it 
was actually worked out in the classroom. I am, therefore, 
giving this account of how the above enterprise was actually 
applied in my school. By no means is it to be considered 
exemplary; it is submitted with the hope that at least a few 
of its suggestions may be of practical usefulness to teachers 
who will be working out this unit next fall. 


It will be unnecessary for me to deal with the problem 
of pupil motivation. Several of the pupils at my school had 
attended the Calgary Stampede during the summer; they 
returned to school in September fairly brimming over with 
tales of the glamorous Red Man. Thus, the stage was at 
least partially set. ’ 


I should probably mention, before proceeding any fur- 
ther, that I had carefully planned the entire enterprise, 
including the nature of the culmination, several weeks be- 
fore we actually started the study. As was to be expected, 
few suggestions were at first forthcoming from the class. 
This business was entirely new to them; hence they knew 
not what was expected of them, nor did they seem able to 
interpret my proposals. I can assure you, however, that 
this attitude did not continue long. Before the end of the 
study, the suggestions were so varied and numerous that 
I felt my first well-laid plans would be entirely wrecked. 

The first two or three periods were spent in an informal 
discussion on what was to be done. I must admit, that after 
some futile prying for suggestions, I simply gave them a 
panoramic idea of what I should consider an interesting 
activity, and they acquiesced most gratefully. From then 
on, their interest and enthusiasm was spontaneous. Having 
thus arrived at the decision that an Indian museum was to 
be made and exhibited, it soon became apparent that we 
were in need of information regarding what one would ex- 
pect to find in such a museum. If exhibits were to actually 
be modelled or collected and explanations of them given, it 
was evident that we must be well acquainted with In- 
dian life. Why not read about the Indians? Thus, we were 
brought face to face with the fact that, after all, books 
were a convenience if not a necessary evil. 

The library was then searched and those books which were 
thought helpful were laid aside. Other books were carefully 
replaced and the library left in a presentable condition. 
Other suitable reading material was brought from home, 
and two or three letters were written requesting the loan 
or purchase of material we thought would be of value. The 
correct forms of the business and friendly letters were 
taught at this time, and the best letters were chosen for 
mailing. 

The following two weeks were spent in extensive read- 
ing of these books. Each child had a sheet of foolscap on 
which were carefully listed the topics or phases of Indian 
life about which we desired to collect information. On 
these sheets careful records were kept of the books and 
pages in which information relative to the topics might be 
found. If I recall correctly, there were twenty headings 
under which this information was tabulated. 

During these two weeks, as throughout the entire en- 
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terprise, there was much incidental teaching, some formal 
lessons taught, and extensive individual assistance given. 

At the end of two weeks, most of our material had been 
fairly well read. There was much variation in the quantity 
and quality of the reading done. Several pupils had read 
three or four books and several texts and references. 
Others, the slower readers, had probably only read one or 
two. Prior to this reading, I had selected and suggested 
the books I considered most suitable to the needs of each 

upil. 

"Oa next step was the distribution of topics for special 
reports. I allowed each pupil to select three or four topics 
such as each considered most interesting. The sheets of fool- 
scap containing the tabulated records of where information 
was to be found were then collected and the topics cut out. 
These were distributed to the respective pupils. Thus in 
their study for special information, each child had readily 
available the accessible books where information relative 
to his topic might be found. In this way each child profited 
by the reading done by other members of his class. The 
pupils then studied the information relating to their assigned 
topics and prepared reports thereon. It was decided at my 
suggestion that, during the writing of the reports, books 
were to be consulted only. This assured that the wording of 
these reports would be those of the child’s and not those of 
some book. I cannot definitely say how long the preparation 
of these reports took, as it must be kept in mind that the 
actual preparation of the museum was being carried on 
throughout the time they were being written. 

These reports were then read in class, suggestions and 
corrections being made. I kept a record of the mistakes in 
spelling and English, and later gave formal drill for their 
correction. Most of the pupils then carefully revised and 
recopied these reports which they kept in books especially 
for this purpose. 

During the working out of the entire enterprise, formal 
lessons were being taught in reading and literature. Most 
of the lessons in the readers relating to Indian life were 
studied, also several selections of Pauline Johnson’s. ‘The 
Legend of Qu’Appelle” was studied as choric reading and 
recited by the class at the culmination of the enterprise. 
This poem also served as the basis for several lessons in 
art, the results of which were also exhibited. 

It had been decided at the beginning of the study that 
the museum itself should be built up as three distinct div- 
isions; first, a sand table display depicting an Indian Village 
and several other scenes as indicated in the general outline; 
second, models and relics were to be exhibited; third, a large 
map showing the distribution of Indian tribes was to be 
made. 

Half of the sandtable (3’x8’) was set aside for the 
Indian village. It was decided that hills, trees and a lake 
would serve as a suitable setting for the village. By mixing 
a quart of cylinder oil—used oil will do—with every hun- 
dred pounds of sand, the sand can be much easier handled, 
and hills, escarpments, etc., will retain their shape. Sand 
mounds became hills; cellophane over blue paper served as 
a lake; cardboard trees drawn in correct proportions and 
carefully crayoned served their purpose quite admirably. 

Tents were then made. Thin willow branches, approx- 
imately seven inches long, propped in the sand to form a 
conical framework, were covered with gunny sack. Several 
pupils used the material from old moccasins instead. The 
totem of the tribe was then painted or sewn on the tents. 
This work was unusually well done, and soon seven praise- 
worthy tents nestled among the hills of sand. The Vapor 
Bath, with its domed enclosure, was constructed so as to be 
easily lifted to disclose the pit within. 

But no Indian village would be complete without life. 
Cardboard men, women and children were drawn and all 
carefully and appropriately colored. (The Kellogg Company 
of London, Ontario, furnished excellent figures of people, 
buffaloes, horses, dogs, which served as models for drawing 
purposes. These are no longer available, but very suitable 
ones can be secured through Geo. M. Henry Co., Toronto.) 
A birch bark canoe, gayly colored, floated upon our cello- 
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phane lake, while paper papooses swung from almost every 
paper tree. Our village was very much alive, indeed. 


Our next scene, placed in another portion of the table, 
depicted an Indian Hunt. The enclosure of the Pis-kun 
was constructed of willow branches. At the apex of the 
enclosure, a pit was made in the sand. To make this, more 
oil was necessarily added to the sand. Figures of buffaloes 
were placed entering the enclosure, others were placed as 
tumbling down the escarpment. All about were the figures 
of the hunters pursuing the maddened herd. 


The “Ambush Attack,” the “Indian Feast,” the “Cache” 
and the “Burial Grounds” were in their turn given their 
allotted plot on the table. A letter to a friend brought a 
genuine piece of pemmican for the cache. In the burial 
grounds were shown the various ways in which the Indian 
buried and honored his departed friends. 


It was quite surprising the number of genuine Indian 
relics that were secured in the community. A peace pipe, 
war-club, miniature totem-poles, and dozens of arrow-heads 
were contributed. These were neatly mounted on the wall 
above the sand table. The boys proved themselves quite 
adept at making bows and arrows, while the girls improvised 
an Indian headdress. We found that the latter proved a 
most difficult task. In spite of Herculean efforts, the feath- 
ers persisted in closing into a conical mass whenever the 
headgear was worn. When carefully placed on the wall, 
however, it appeared quite presentable. (Information re- 
garding this would be gratefully received.) 


(Editor’s note.—In “Two Little Savages’ by Ernest 
Thompson Seton, there is a full description of how to make 
an Indian headdress, the War Bonnet, illustrated by excel- 
lent diagrams.) 

For some time, the making of wampum was a real prob- 
lem. Shell could not be obtained and beads, in the quan- 
tities we desired them, were out of the question. Finally, 
we thought of paper beads. The heavier colored pages of 
the catalogues were cut into isosceles triangles one inch at 
the base and twelve inches in perpendicular height. Each 
of these strips was then tightly wound on a knitting needle 
beginning at the base of the strip. The apex was glued to 
the bead thus formed. Approximately four hundred of 
these made a strip of wampum four inches long and two 
feet wide. Most of this work was done at home or during 
recreation periods. The junior division also helped. 

The top of a black stocking, with one end stretched over 
a circular wire and the other end plaited and tied with a 
red ribbon, makes an admirable scalp lock. 

In the meantime, work had also been done on the map. 
Every member of the class made a careful study of Indian 
stocks, tribes, and their distribution. Small maps were 
drawn by every member of the class, and, incidentally, 
a considerable deal of geography was smuggled into this 
portion of the enterprise. Finally, two pupils constructed 
the large map on kraft paper. The map was placed on 
exhibition and proved exceptionally useful both at the cul- 
mination and for future reference. 

Meanwhile, each child had chosen the portions of the 
museum which he desired to describe. Use was then made 
of the various reports in the preparation of these speeches. 
Preparations and rehearsals followed. Enthusiasm reached 
almost a hectic state, and I was literally begged to give 
additional supervision after school. Invitations were finally 
sent out and the programme drawn up. 

I feel that the culmination requires but little comment. 
The explanations of the museum took up the major portion 
of the programme. Added to these, there were two or three 
readings and recitations. Short talks were given on the 
following topics: The Indian of Today; Indian Supersti- 
tions; Outstanding Indian Personalities (Grey Owl, Pauline 
Johnson.) One of the pupils acted as general supervisor 
and chairman throughout the programme. 

At the conclusion of the enterprise, notes of thanks 
and appreciation were sent to those who had helped or 
contributed in any way. Whatever had been borrowed was 
promptly returned. 


Expert Remodeling PHONE M 3459 Repairs a Specialty 


T. S. JEFFERY — London Certified Cutter 
TAILOR TO LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
Call and see the latest Imports of Worsteds, Flannels, Tweeds 


1117 - 1st St. West—Traders’ Bldg. Calgary 
st ney 
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This is the Year of Travel Economy 


Choose your Vacation Trip now! 


NEW AND LOWER 


SUMMER FARES 


PACIFIC COAST 


All Rail or via Prince Rupert and Boat. 
Visit VANCOUVER’S GOLDEN JUBILEE 


EASTERN CANADA 


All Rail or Lake and Rail Routes 


From EDMONTON and Return 
TO Tourist Standard 
Vancouver 
iy 32.1 7.20 
Victoria t . het 
Toronto a 65.85 79.80 
Montreal . 74.95 90.80 


Proportionately low fares to and from other points. 
RETURN LIMIT SEPTEMBER 30th 


ALSO ATTRACTIVE FARES WITH 
LONGER RETURN LIMITS 


@ OTHER VACATION HIGHLIGHTS e 


JASPER ALASKA 


in the Rockies. 9 and 11 day 
Canada’s favorite cruises from 
playground Vancouver 


CRUISES from Vancouver to Queen Char- 
lotte Islands and shorter trips 
along the Coast 


Ask any Agent for full particulars and assistance in 
planning your trip. 


CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 


W-36-287 


THE 


University of British Columbia 


Summer Session 
July 6 to August 21, 1936 


e* e @® 
COURSES and INSTRUCTORS 


BIOLOGY 1 (a) Dr. A. W. Haupt, 
California (Los Angeles) 

CHEMISTRY 1 Dr. William Ure 
CHEMISTRY 2 Dr. E. H. Archibald 
ECONOMICS 1_______ _Dr. C. W. Topping 
ECONOMICS 6____.__Mr. G. F. Drummond 
ECONOMICS 7_- _Dr. C. A. Curtis, 
(Queen’s) 

EDUCATION 1__.____._.__._Mr. C. B. Wood 
EDUCATION.._______Course and Instructor 
; to be arranged. 

ENGLISH 2__.__m...Mr. Earle Birney 
ENGLISH 6... _Mr. Thorlief Larsen 
Mr. Ira Dilworth 

ENGLISH 19 (b)_.._ __Dr. E. J. Pratt, 
(Toronto) - 

FRENCH 1... ‘Dr. D. O. Evans 
FRENCH 2... Miss Janet Greig 
FRENCH 3 (c)_......__Dr. Dorothy Dallas 
GEOGRAPHY 1___Dr. Thomas B. Williams 
GERMAN, BEGINNERS’___Mrs. Alice Roys 
GERMAN 2__._________Dr. Isabel MacInnes 
GREEK, BEGINNERS’_Miss Jean M. Auld 
Dr. F. Lee Benns (Indiana) 
Saws We _-Dr. W. N. Sage 
HISTORY 18__.Dr. R. G. Trotter (Queen’s) 
LATIN 1 (a) Dr. O. J. Todd 
LATIN 2 (b) Mr. Lemuel Robertson 
LA Mr. Lemuel Robertson, 
Dr. O. J. Todd 

MATHEMATICS 1_.._Mr. Walter H. Gage 
MATHEMATICS 10 Dr. F. S. Nowlan 
PHILOSOPHY 1 (a)_Dr. Joseph E. Morsh 
PHILOSOPHY 1 (b)_Mr. James Henderson 
PHILOSOPHY 7 Dr. E. T. Mitchell, 
(Texas) 

PHYSICS 1, 2 Dr. A. E. Hennings 


A minimum registration of 8 students is 
required in each course. 


Copies of the announcement with details of courses, 
fees, time tables, etc., may be obtained from the 
Registrar, Vancouver, B.C. 


President—L. S. Klinck 
Dean—Daniel Buchanan 
Director—Lemuel Robertson 
Registrar—Stanley W. Mathews 


Bursar—A. MacLucas 





IRT ARTHUR 


Excellent cuisine. 
Have two glori- 
ous days of ship- 
board fun. 


@ (Autos carried 


At the Soo, see the 
Land of Hiawatha 
and the Great Locks 
where the ship is 
lower 21 ft. to the 


Lake Huron level. 


the Northern 
Navigation 
Division 

at Dutluth, 
Porth Arthur 


or 
Fort William. 


SAULT STE. MARIE 


Dancing. Concerts. Enter- 
tainment. Land refreshed 
at Sarnia or Windsor. 
Direct rail connections 
for Toronto and all points 
east. 


HY swelter on your trip east this summer? Go this 

cooler ... more comfortable ... more enjoyable way. 
It actually costs less! The ships of the Northern Navi- 
gation Division of the Canada Steamship Lines are the 
largest and finest of their type on the Lakes. Running 
water in all staterooms. Social hostess to arrange enter- 
tainments. 

If you are travelling by car, time on the road be- 


tween Winnipeg and Toronto is cut to approximately 
18 hours by taking advantage of the C.S.L. service. 


Get costs, full information from any C.N.R. or C.P.R. agent or 


NORTHERN NAVIGATION DIVISION 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


VANCOUVER: 
212 Hall Bidg., 
Pender and Howe Sts. 


EDMONTON: 
Imperial Bank Annex, 
100th Street 


WINNIPEG: REGINA: 


CALGARY: 
230 Portage Ave. 1856 Scarth Street 804-4th St. West 








